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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
The National Arbitration and Peace Congress—The President Assist- 
ing Gov. Hughes—Secretary Taft in Porto Rico—Earthquake in 
Mexico—The Colonial Conference—British Finances 


st st 


The Political Situation in Russia . . . ALEXIS ALADIN 
Reading Aloud. 3: : . 1 5 be tt ee | ler) BCR 
The Music; Art and Drama of the Month... . 

The Spring’s at the Flood! (Poem) . . . . SUSIE M. BEST 
Should the Unwritten Law be Written . . . L. H. MACHEN 
But Spring Returns (Poem) . . . . MARIAN W. WILDMAN 
Japan in Korea. . . . . % . + « + WILLIAM T, ELLIS 
Topics in London . . . s + + = + + JUSTIN McCARTHY 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS 
The Peace Congress The Censorship of Literature 
Peace and FP ighteousness The Mystery 
Federal Office: in New York The Diamond Ship 
May Public Employees Strike The Flight of Marie Antoinette 
John Calvin The Garden Month by Month 
The Sources of the Nile The Election of Senators 
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Insurance, Financial, Etc. 










































UNITED.STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 





THREE ABSOLUTELY MEGESSARY 
Clean Skimming But all separators do not a i 
all. Cream is money. If your sep- 
Easy Running arator doesn't skim clean, you lose 


money. — you don’t wanta ovety 
running machine to turn twice aday. 

Long Wearing And to be permanently =e: 
a separator must be durable, 


The United States Separator gets ALL the cream. 
Holds the World's Record for Clean Skimming. 


It turns easy—users say easier than others, 
Time has conclusively proved its durability. 


New London, Wis., Nov. 8, 1906 
To whom it may concern : 
¢ The undersigned has used the U. S. Cream 
Separator for fifteen years and it has given perfect 
satisfaction and has cost nearly nothing for repairs. 
I can recommend it to any one needing a separator | 
as being a very close skimmer and an gony snaatng | 
machine. “JOHN SIEGE 











Write us to “Send new 1907 Separator Catalog 
No. 79.”. The many pictures show every detail of 
the construction and operation of the U.S. Itis 
Free to everyone looking for the best separator. 
Send today. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


























A SHORT TIME INVESTMENT 


Which Will Pay Large Dividends 


During the past year and a half we have o a number of Realty Syndicates 
or com es to talie advantage of some favo e opportunity to make large profits 
in the elopment of or the marketing of a piece of Long Island property. 

The aggregate capital of these companies amounts to over one million dollars. 
The market value today of the properties owned by these companies exceeds three and 
one-half million dollars and the properties are increasing in value day by day. 

Ths protis accruing te the investors in these undertaKings are very large, and 
when considered on the per cent. basis of profits on invested capital are uncommon. 

Our purchases and contracts were made prior to the recent t advances in 
Brooklyn and Long Island property and all financially ange mcg with us have received 
the benefits of our advance buying; in other words the prices by our syndicates or 
companies are the prices of a year or eighteen months ago. 

We Know of no investment which will tie up one’s money for so short a period 
and return such large profits. 

You can secure a partici interest in this undertaking if you wish by 
subscribing for some of the a y a are $100 each, payable 25 per cent. monthly. 

We are now accepting subscriptions for a new development and what we are 
doing and have done guarantees investors a profit of 100 per cent. within three years. 

Testimonials and references furnished. Full information may be obtained at 
our office in person or by mail. c 


STOKES & KNOWLES 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
200 MONTAGUE STREET, BROGKLYN,. N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





nance in the Arm 


cences and delightfully written. 


GENERAL E. P. 
MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE 


A Critical Narrative 
With a Frontispiece Portrait and Sketch Maps; $¢,00 net, postage extra. 
One of the most important bocks ever published on the Civil War. 
of Virginia and chief of artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and a West Pointer. The book, 
though primarily devoted to military criticism of both sides, is filled with anecdote and personal reminis- 


. General Alexander was chief of ord- 








A Bird’s-Eye View of 


American History 
By LEON C. PRINCE 
$1.25 net. Postage Io cents. 

A brilliant and highly satisfactory short history 
of America, presenting clearly and interestingly 
the essential facts and preserving a just propor- 
tion between events. 





A Short History of the 


American Navy 
By JOHN R. SPEARS 
Illustrated. 50 cents net. Postage extra. 
The only short history of the American Navy. 
It is published under the auspices of the Navy 
League of the United States, and tells briefly the 





events from Paul Jones to our own day. 








By SALOMON REINACH 


The Lonpon Acapemy said of the book: 


hundred and fifty profusely illustrated pages. 


masterpiece of judicious condensation.” 





APOLLO, an mustratea Manual of me History of Art Throughout the Ages 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS 
New Edition with over 600 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


“It is fairly certain that M. Reinach is the oniy writer who would attempt to compress the history of 
art from the eleventh millennium B.C. to the present day into twenty-five chapters. occupying. only three 
But he possesses a natural genius for compression, and this 


second English edition of his work, which we welcome under its original and more expressive title; is a 








Baccalaureate Addresses 


AND OTHER TALKS ON KINDRED THEMES. 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
President of Yale University. 

““All these addresses make for the better life of 
the student and the citizen.”—-Phila, Inquirer. 


$1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 








Short Papers on American 
Liberal Education 


By ANDREW FLEMING WEST 
“These papers should be read by all college 
alumni who would keep pace with - advancing 
change.” —Outlook. 
75 cents net, postage 6 cents. 


_ 








keen observation and great beauty of description. 
great power of expression. 


OUT DOORS, A Book of the Woods, Fields and Marshiands 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


; $7.25 net, postage to cents. 
Thirty-two papers on all kinds of sports and pleasures out of doors, shooting, walking, fishing—full of 


Mr. McGaffey shows a wide range of sympathy and 








Camp Kits and Camp Life 
By C. S. HANKS 
Ilustrated. $1.50 net. 


“A complete encyclopedia of the requisites for 
camping, vractical and helpful, and should drive 
all who can get there to the woods.” 


—New York Sun. 











New and Enlarged Edition, 
The Seasons in a Flower Garden 


A Handbook of Information and Instruction for 
the Amateur. 
By LOUISE SHELTON 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

“A manual admirably adapted in every way to 
So of poo A. ts) ones oe a small 
garden space to the best possible advantage. 

—Providence Journal. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 








78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed preparatory. 
Certificates to zs courses for high-school 
tes and o m Experienced 


sium, with ident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, fie 
hockey, etc. Steam and e) oo Ray location, 
within 30 miles of_ Boston For e and views, 
address WHEATON SEMINAR » Norton, Mass. 








EVUROPE ius 


Tours de Luxe and shorter vacation 
tou inclusive fares, 


$150 195 
39 #, 89 aye All me including Me pa 





and N Atlantic. Membership 

‘H AMERICA 
A pew and faseloating | field for Pleasure Tra¥el. 
A celal party sails July 3 for a comprehensive 


3 months’ tour of the Continent, 
ROUND THE WORLD 
36th Annual Series of Select Parties for Grand 
Tour of the World leave from September to Jan- 
uary. 
TH os s. aA oo 1 & ON, 
245 & Broadwater Ave., 


185 Offices —, 
Cook’s Travelers Checks Payavie Everywhere. 








THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 


CORIEIPS-CR-EERSOE, fo eh siatian win: 
for new boys, September 
dist year begins: { for old boys, September 26th. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
Francis CALL WoopMAN (Harvard), Head Master. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. O. J.. WRIGHT, A. M., 
Principal. Freehold, N. J. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the present day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yielding $810, awarded 
annually to a competent graduate. Special lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. 


The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrica! 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


‘YHUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 


MEMORY 

















To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
li be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 


VEL 


Travel University, 1 Sy Witmington, Delaware 


Travel, Education, Recreation. The best way. Italy 
to England, two months, $400. Scholarly leadership. 


Heal Tow, 65 Days, Mowtains 


J, PAUL GRAHAM, Principal Lawrence 
Information about this and other tours FREE 
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Ss EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


73-88 days—12 countries—$360 to $595. 

June 20 and 29, Via Gibraltar. Naples to Ireland, in- 
cluding Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 17, 24—reverse route— 
= days; low rate. 9th year; illustrated book; map. 

W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


20 YEARS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUN& ITINERARY 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 








643 Boylston Street, Boston 
ALLAN LIN MPIVERPOOL 


The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Past, Elegant, Without Vibe ation 
THE SHORTEST 48 homes |OOTHEST AND Most PICTURESQUE, 


oe 
VICTORIAN, Apel 2 21, ; May 24 June 21. sen. May 3, May 31 
June 28, VIR May 10, er -> 1, Jaly 5. TUNISIAN, 
May 17, June 14, July 12. » at $65, $70, $80 and upwards, 
Second Saloon, $42.50 to gy Oo 

Sentiee circular : EBEVOISE, Flatiron Building, Tos. 

& Son, 245 oH. C.. 
H. @& A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counti 
on the main line and branches of the New B 
Ontario & Western Ry. 
If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 
in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 


2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure 
milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ 
Ride from New York—a country heartily recommended by 
physicians—then send 8 cents for postage to the under- 
signed, or call and ee free at offices below the SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED “SUMMER HOMBES,”’ of 135 pages. 
It gives a list of che 1,000 Hotels, Farms and ard- 
ing Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities, 
attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau et 425 Broadway, N. Y. 

IN NEW_YORK—141, Fm 1180, 1354, ba Broadway, 

45 Nassau St., 287 4th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 2798 3d 
= 105 West 125th &t., 182 Sth Ave.; Ticket offices. 
Desbrosses and West 42d St. ferries, 56 Beaver St.; Journal 
Information Bureau, “Columbus Circle and 59th St., Magle 
Information Bureau, 26 Hast 23d St. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court St., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
Macon St., 390 Broadway, Eagle’ Information Bureau. 


On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 





will be “Sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 Broadway, 105 West 
125th St., 56 Beaver S8t., 4 rt 8t., Brooklyn; Wee- 
hawken and ferry offices, giving an opportunity of person- 


fish oat nis, “aclightful regic ae ie ar alos 
u on returnin 
May Sot or stat, J. ©. uke 
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WEEKAPAUG INN 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Always cool. Charming, restful spot. Tennis, Golf, 
Fishing, Boating, Touring Cars. Fresh Sea Food. 


F. C. BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I. 
MANSION HOUSE ®50OkKtXN 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Bates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. ©. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

ears’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. OC. SPENCER KINNEY. M. D., Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 











HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) fo ted book entitled ‘ Gs ag IN ENG- 
LAND,” describing U THEDRAL L ROUTES "fn tee Fathers, Dickens and 
Tennyson Districts, and the HARW'ICH screw Steamship 
Line, England to Continent via Hook of Holland or Antwerp. 


Address H. J. Ketcham, General Agent 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


Crouch & — 
Fitzgerald 








roadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
SEYE WATER 
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"REAL ESTATE| 


University In Cam Universr 
FOR SALE: North Oscolins; will exchange for NY. or 
northern N. J. property. W. G. PECRHAM, Westfield, N. J. 


Connecticut + oy Bh f 
Connecticut Farms For Sale Sony iectiptics tron 
000. in all parte of the state. Send for free Hat. BA CROFT'S 


fear L , Sage-Allen Bidg., Hartford, Conn. 
KEUEA, within 


F oO R Ss xX L E CATAWBA GRACE BELT 


Ideal Summer Home. House, stable, fruit, 8 acres grapes, 
400 feet ar i Sh airiens Mrs. CATTERSON, Catawaba, 
Steuben Co., N 


« SAGAMORE HILL 


TO LET—Summer Cottages, Sagamore Hill, Nantasket 
Beach Reservation. All new, well furnished. Particulars 
422 Old South Building. 

SWITHIN & MERRILL, Boston. 


FARMS and SUMMER HOMES 
For Sale and To Rent 


We have all kinds of ie a FLINT NT. one reat values. 
Send for circular. PATRIE li, N. ¥. 
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BRONCHIAL 





FOR REAL ESTATE 
ADVERTISING 


USE 


The Hwependent 


FIRST AND THIRD ISSUES 
MAY and JUNE 


2 inches (28 lines) 
1 inch (14 lines) 
¥% inch (7 lines) 
Line Rate - . 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





THE INDEPENDENT 





COUNTRY ESTATES 

The real estate firm of Moore & Wyckoff, formerly 
Frothingham & Moore, has moved from 51 Liberty Street 
to 546 Fifth Avenue. If you are interested in country 
estates and wish to buy or sell real estate, it would be 
well to write to he firm of Moore & Wyckoff, who can 
give full information regarding real estate in New Eng- 
nd, fons Island or other parts of the country near to 

ew Yor 


THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH 

The Bank of Pittsburgh, National Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has issued a booklet under the title of 
“The Bank Historical” that touches a high-water mark 
in the matter of artistic graphical achievement. The 
frontispiece is a -eproduction in color of a lunette form- 
ing one feature of the bank’s interior decoration. The 
text is bordered by a neat tint, which is likewise intro- 
duced in the heading and in the marginal. The vari- 
ous departments of the bank and the banking house, as 
well as certain typical Pittsburgh buildings with which 
the bank is more or less associated, are introduced as 
illustrations, and the whole publication, with its gilded 
end papers, is at once dainty and very complete. The 
booklet appeals to any one who is appreciative of fine 
printing, even if they have no interest in the 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American Graphophone Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable May 15th, 1907. 

United States Express Co.,- semi-annual, 
$2.00 per share, payable May 15th, 1907. 

Lord & Taylor, quarterly, common, 2 per 
cent., payable. May Ist, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, Stamped Ad- 
justment Mortgage Bonds, semi-annual in- 
stalment, 2 per cent., payable May Ist, 1907. 























Press Cutting 
Bureau 


ROMEIKE’ 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘‘up-t ad any rota om oe and periodical of 
importance in the United States a Europe is searched. 
00 for 100 notices. 
ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
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180 FULTON STREET, WEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
ae Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage iy Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 


ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N.Y., says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 
As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stom- 
ach Trouble, and al a number of physicians 
had my case, none of them were able to give me 
any relief. At last a personal friend of mine. who 
is a doctor, recommended Saratoga Vichy Water 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, gen- 
eral agent, of Rochester,and from that day to this 
I have not failed to drink from one to three bot- 
tles each day, with the result that I can now eat 
anything I choose, and have gained over 25 Ibs. 
I can conscientiously say I now have perfect 
health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac TEALL, Caterer. 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








BEAVER NATIONAL BANK 
BEAVER PEARL 


AND STREETS. 
GEORGE M. COFFIN, President. 
8. H. VANDERGRIFT. T. P. WELSH, 
Vice-Presidents. 
J. V. LOUGHLIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
ACCOUNTS 


ix’ panne’ souiéren. ”“™* 
OE He 


on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 


























1850 * THE 1907 
United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., + «= 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


ance or not, may make di contracts this 
Company for a limited ge Sag! desired, and 
secure for ——- in ad to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


"Fiubatitrolje 


OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
+ INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values — 
Extended Insurance 
Provision ie also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
Application te the Home Office. 
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Book: List No. 11 
Heredity 


[The general. public takes a lively interest in all ques- 
tions of heredity, yet is mostly unacquainted with the 
important experimental work that has recently been done 
in that subject. This is partly on account of the diffi- 
culty of ding authoritative and comprehensible ac- 
counts of progress made in the science of heredity. The 
following list, prepared by Prof. V. L. Kellogg, of 
Stanford University, contains the classic papers and 
some more popular expositions. THe INDEPENDENT will 
send any of the books on receipt of price.] 


Essays Upon rege 3 By A. Weismann. 
Trans. New York: Oxford University Press. 
2 vols., 1891-1892. $3.30. These essays contain 
the full original statements of the important 
theories of Prof. Weismann, a modern champion 
of the Darwinian theories of evolution. 

Natural Inheritance. By Francis Galton. 
254 pp. 1899. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
2.00. An understandable account of the work 
done by Galton and of the law of ancestral 
heredity formulated by him. Galton is the 
founder of the modern school of the statistica 
study of inheritance and variation. . 

Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By William 
Bateson. 212 pp. 1902. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.30. A translation of the two 
original papers of Mendel, setting out the de- 
tails of his work, and an explanatory discussion 
of his principles or laws of inheritance. The 
Mendelian principles are the inspiration and 
focal point of most of the scientific work now 
being done in heredity. 

Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. By 
T. H. we ong 202 pp. 1906. New York: 
H. Holt & Co. $2.50. A critical consideration 
of most of the elements of species-forming and 
descent from the point of view of a Neo- 
Lamarckian. 

The Evolution Theory. By A. Weismann. 
2 vols. 1904. New York: Longmans, Green 

Co. $8.50. Lectures XIII-XXIV_ give 
Weismann’s latest expression of his views on 
heredity, and the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. 

The Method of Evolution. By H. W. Conn. 


1900. New York: G. P. Putnam’s. 


$2:00. Chapter V is a good abstract of 
the various phases of the study of heredity. 

The Cell in Development and Inheritance. 
By E. B. Wilson. 483 pp. 1904. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. An authoritative 
account of all phenomena connected with the 
formation, fertilization and beginning develop- 
ment of the germ cells. 

Experimental Zodlogy. By T. H. Morgan. 
454 pp. 1907. New York: The Macmillan. Co. 
$2.75. Amn authoritative account of the charac- 
ter and results of modern experimental inves- 
tigation of heredity and allied subjects. 

Heredity in Royalty. By F. A. Woods. 312 
pp. 1906. New York: H. Holt & Co. $3.00. 
A statistical study of heredity in modern royal 
families, . 





em ag eng Life. By D. S. Psa 
lan an : ellogg. 475 pp. 1907. ew 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. Chapters X-XI 
are an abstract of present-day knowledge of 
heredity. 

Control of Heredity. By Caspar Redfield. 
343 pp. 1903. Philadelphia: Monarch Book 
Co. $00. discussion of the possibility of 
bettering the. human race by an intelligent con- 
trol of heredity. 

Principles of Heredity. By G. Archdall 
Reid. 1905. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
$3.50. A treatment of the problems of heredity. 
from the point of view of a rigid natural selec- 
tionist. 

PERIODICALS. 

See miscellaneous papers in Popular Science 
Monthly and Science. The Journal of E-xperi- 
mental Zodlogy publishes numerous technical 
papers on experimental work in heredity. The 
papers from the Carnegie Station for Experi- 
mental Evolution, published in the regular series 
of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, treat 
technically of experimental work in heredity. 

My Primrose Experiments. By Hugo de 
Vries. In THe INvEPENDENT, September 25th, 
1902. A brief account of the experiments that 
led the author to his mutation theory. 

Mendel’s Law. By L. H. Bailey. In Tue 
INDEPENDENT, January 22d, 1903. A popular ex- 
planation of the discovery of the most impor- 
tant theory in the modern study of heredity. 

Heredity and Social Problems. By G. Arch- 
dall Reid, Franklin H. Giddings and H. W. 
Conn. In Tue INDEPENDENT, February 5th 
1906. A discussion of natural selection as ap- 
plied to the human race. 


Fifty Years Ago 
From Whe Independent, Thursday, April 23, 1857. 


Cuba.—A correspondent at Havana, writing 
on the roth inst., states that the prevailing opin- 
ion was that there would not be a war between 
Spain and Mexico. The trade in slaves, both 
from China and Africa, was never more active, 
nor the circumstances attending it more melan- 
choly. Over 1,800 Coolies were landed from the 
30th of March to the 8th of April, and 352 others 
perished on the voyage. Since April, 1855, 10,534 
Asiatics arrived at the island, and the masters 
of the vessels acknowledge to mortality at sea 


of 1,780. 

China —We have Hong Kong dates to the 
17th of February. It is stated that 10,000 houses 
had been destroyed at and near Canton. Chinese 
junks, amounting to one thousand, had again 
attempted to surprise the English forces, but had 
failed. Orders had been sent to the mandarins 





to negotiate, when English steamers threatened 


the towns where they reside. Hostilities had 
taken place only at Canton. The reports as to 
the Emperor having ordered Commissioner Yeh 
to make a peace are very contradictory. Yeh 
had advised the Americans to remove from 
Canton. 

Hoosac Tunnel.—The Boston Journal says 
the Troy and Greenfield Railway Corhpahy have 
now excavated about 800 feet of tunnel, and have 
nearly completed seven miles of the railroad, 
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“Day in and day out, 
Year out and year in!” 
Your savings, surplus, or inheritance will 
earn you 


5% a Year 


with absolute safety of principal and its 
earnings, still subject to your control and 
available in emergency. 

HOW AND WHERE? By investing 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, whose record for fourteen years has 
fulfilled every promise and has met with the 
hearty endorsement of our patrons, includ- 
ing prominent merchants and manufacturers 
and professional men in all parts of the 
country, some probably in your locality to 
whom we are permitted to refer you. 

Under New York Banking Department 

supervision. 
’ Assets $1,750,000. 

Full particulars of our in- 
vestment upon request. 


©] INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN Co. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York. 








Financing An Enterprise 








- By Francis Cooper 


J A practical work of 540 pages telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. 
In two volumes, buckram 


qT Volume describes the 
methods and requisites of 
successful financing; tells 
when and how to aa 
e an enterprise, 

wit may be held and 
‘otected, together with a 
fall and valuable discus- 

sion of capitalization. 
| Volume Il tells how to 
pare a prospectus and 
price,(1) pervonally, (2) by letter, G)by eircelen 
° A etter, circulars, 
ws by bana soutien It also contains a full 
iscussion of trust fund guarantees, guaranteed 
stock and bonds, underwriting commissions and the 

general problems of promotion. 

q The work is free from advertising, is practical 
and to the point. It is the only first-class publication 
of the kind. It is of value and interest to every 


+ ng investor and business man. 
pp. 8 vo. 1906. Two volumes. Prepaid price $4. 


Descriptive booklet and price list of business books on appli: 
THE RONALD PRESS CO., Rooms 12-14. 229 Broadway, NW. Y. 




















Horner’s 
Furniture 





OMFORT and PLEASURE in the home, 

7 whether in town, country, or at the 

seashore, will be te enhanced by 
re 


selecting your Furniture requirements at our 


establishment. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Special display of White Enameled Bedroom 
Furniture, in suites and single pieces. Also full 
lines in all the light woods and finishes. 
Brass Bedsteads and White Enameled Iron Bed- 
steads in exclusive patterns. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in mahogany, golden oak, weathered oak, cathe- 
dral oak, early English, Flem sh, Antwerp’ &c., in 
the Colonial, Gothic, Chippendale and other styl E 
MISSION FURNITURE 
in suites and odd pieces, 
Special exhibit of Mission Clocks and the famed 

Elliott Hall Clocks. 





“R. J HORNER & CO. 
Furniture Makers and Importers 

61, 63, 65 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 











2nd 1,000 now in Press 


THE MAN, HIS ART AND 
HIS SIGNIFICANCE 
By HALDANE MACFALL 


With Cover Design and Portraits 
by Joseph Simpson : : : : : 


If you want to know about Ibsen, you can’t 
afford to miss reading it.—Cleveland News. 


The book is penned with splendid artistic dash— 
and almost fierce initiative—New York Telegram. 


A splendid, ‘impressionistic picture of the life 
and character of the man.—Boston Globe. 


An admirable, “well-balanced study of the great- 
est power in modern drama.—San Francisco Bulle- 
tin. 

325 Pages; Price, $1.50; Signed Edition, 
$2.50. Postage 12 cents. 


MORGAN SHEPARD CO. 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


The long heralded National 
Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress convened Sunday night 
last week at Carnegie Hall and ended on 
Wednesday evening, the 17th, with two 
magnificent and simultaneous banquets 
at the Astor and the Waldorf-Astoria. 
During its session there were held nine 
formal sessions devoted to peace from 
the standpoint respectively of religion, 
the city, State and nation, the world, 
women,,commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture, young people, colleges and univer- 
sities, organized labor and _ legislation. 
Besides this there were less formal con- 
ferences of religious and ethical bodies, 
students, peace workers and delegates, to 
say nothing of numerous receptions by 
social clubs and individuals. Some 1,500 
delegates were present from nearly all 
the States in the Union and from the 
principal foreign nations. Carnegie Hall 
was filled to overflowing at every ses- 
sion, not only on the platform and the 
floor of the house but in the two grand 
tiers of boxes and the two galleries above 
them. The sessions at Cooper Union and 
at the Hotel Astor were also filled to the 
doors. The Congress as a whole was by 
far the largest ever held in the cause of 
peace and the list of members, speakers 
and delegates comprise probably as dis- 
tinguished a list of names as have ever 
joined together at one time to promote a 
great idea in an unofficial Congress. 


& 


The Peace 
Congress 


Of course, in an immense 
The Speeches congress of this kind 
there were some speeches 
better than others, some that appealed to 
the heart, some to the head, and some, as 


several of the daily papers erroneously 
reported, to the spleen. Unquestionably 
the most inspiring session of the Con- 
gress was that of Tuesday afternoon, de- 
voted entirely to the young people. The 
public schools of the entire city sent 
enough delegates to fill the whole house 
with the exception of the two tiers of 
boxes, which were occupied by the pri- 
vate schools. Each delegate reported 
back to his school or class what he had 
seen, thus acquainting every school child 
in Greater New York with the Peace 
movement. Next to the enthusiastic 
school children, the speech at the Astor 
banquet of Edward Everett Hale, “the 
Grand Old Man of America,” as Andrew 
Carnegie introduced him, appealed most 
to the sentiments of the delegates. The 


‘keynote of his address was “justice first 


and then peace.” He said the first Peace 
Society of the world was formed when 
the United States of America was born. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Hale 
went up and down the land calling for a 
High Court of the Nations long before 
the idea of calling the first Hague Con- 
ference entered the head of the Czar of 
Russia. Special mention should also be 
made of the impression created by Baron 
D’Estournelles de Constant upon every 
audience he addressed. The Gallic wit 
and graceful eloquence of this most ac- 
complished French Senator was espe- 
cially in evidence when at the Hotel As- 
tor he referred to the school children and 
Dr. Hale—the best of the youth and age 
of America—working together for the 
ideals of peace and good will, and then 
ended by tying about Mr, Carnegie’s 
neck—much to Mr. Carnegie’s surprise, 
confusion and pleasure—the Cross of the 
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Legion of Honor, conferred by the 
French Government upon the president 
of the Congress. Mr. Stead, the editor of 
the Review of Reviews, and Mr. Bryan 
were unquestionably the most popular 
orators with the audiences, and the latter 
made three genuinely great speeches. He 
was easily the most prominent figure at 
the Conference. But the speech of most 
importance was doubtless that by Sec- 
retary Root, delivered on the opening 
afternoon. As it was prepared with 
much care and doubtless foreshadows the 
attitude of the Administration in regard 
to the questions to come before the sec- 
ond Hague Conference. which convenes 
this June, it has received much attention. 
Secretary Root favors the limitation of 
armaments. He says: 


“We have not been unmindful of the fact 
that the question is one. which primarily and in 
its present stage concerns Europe rather than 
America; that the conditions which have led 
to the great armaments of the present day are 
mainly European conditions, and that it would 
ill become us to be forward or dogmatic in a 
matter which is so much more vital to the na- 
tions of Europe than-to ourselves. It some- 
times happens, however, that a State having 
little or no special material interest in a pro- 
posal can, for that very reason, advance the 
proposal with the more advantage and the less 
prejudice. The American Government ac- 
cordingly, at an early stage of the discussion 
regarding the program, reserved the right to 
present this subject for the consideration of 
the Conference; several European Powers 
have also given notice of their intention to pre- 
sent the subject.” ; 


In regard to the collection of contract 
debts by force, the Secretary indorses the 
Drago Doctrine. He says: 


“It has long been the established policy of 
the United States not to use its army and navy 
for the collection of such debts. We have not 
considered the use of force for such a pur- 
pose consistent with that respect for the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of other members of the 
family of nations which is the most important 
principle of international law and the chief 

rotection of weak nations against oppression. 
t seems to us that the practice is injurious in 
its general effect upon relations of nations and 
upon welfare of weak and disordered States, 
whose development ought to be encouraged in 
the interests of civilization, and that it offers 
frequent temptation to bullying and oppres- 
sion and to unnecessary and unjustifiable war- 
fare. It is possible that the non-payment of 
public debts may be accomplished by such cir- 
cumstances of fraud and wrongdoing or viola- 
tion of treaties as to justify the use of force 
as a last resort; but we hope to see an inter- 
national consideration of the subject which 
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shall discriminate between such causes and the 
simple non-performance of a contract with a 
private person, and to see a resolution in favor 
of reliance exclusively upon peaceful means, 
in cases of the latter class.” ; 


In regard to extending the principle of 
arbitration, the Secretary says: 


“What we need for the further development 
of arbitration is the substitution of judiciai 
action for diplomatic action, the substitution of 
judicial sense of responsibility for diplomatic 
sense of responsibility. We need for arbitra- 
tion, not distinguished public men concerned 
in all the international’ questions of the day, 
but judges who will be interested only in the 
question appearing upon the record before 
them. Plainly this end is to be attained by the 
establishment of a court of permanent judges 
who will have no other occupation and no 
other interest but the exercise of the judicial 
faculty under the sanction of that high sense 
of responsibility which has made the courts of 
justice in the civilized nations of the world the 
exponents of all that is best and noblest in 
modern civilization.” 


Then ending his long ‘speech the Secre- 
tary thus referred to the hopes of the 
world from the Second Hague Con- 


- ference: 


“Tt is an essential characteristic of such a 


_ conference that it shall deal not with matters 


upon which the nations differ, but with mat- 
ters upon which the nations agree. Immaterial 
differences may be smoothed away; misunder- 
standings may be explained; consideration and 
discussion along lines that do not run counter 
to any immediate and specific interest may 
work out methods of applying general princi- 
ples in such a way as to prevent future differ- 
ences; progress may be made toward. agree- 
ment upon matters which are not yet ripe for 
complete adjustment; but the moment an at- 
tempt is made to give such a Conference any 
coercive effect, the moment any number of na- 
tions endeavor to use the Conference for the 
purpose of compelling any other nation to do 
what it deems inconsistent with its interests, 
that. moment the Conference fails. Such a Con- 
ference is an agency of peace; not the peace 
of conquest, but the peace of agreement; not 
enforced agreement, but willing and cheerful 
agreement. So far as the nations can go to- 
gether in such an agreement, the Conference 
can go, and no further.” 


Next to Secretary Root’s speech, per- 
haps the most notable was that of 
Congressman Richard Bartholdt, who 
argued for the endorsement of the res- 
olutions approved by the fourteenth In- 
terparliamentary Conference at London 


-in July, 1906, which were as follows: 


“1. Periodic assembling of an International 
Conference. : ; 
“2. The granting of jurisdiction to The 





1. Professor Hugo Munsterburg. 2. Baron D’Estournelles de Constant. 3. Andrew Carnegie. 4. Samuel Gompers. 5. Professor Richard. 
THE SPEAKERS AT THE NATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION CONGRESS, CARNEGIE HALL, MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 1s. 
Photograph copyrighted, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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‘Hague Court in a clearly defined area thru 
treaties of arbitration. 

“3. Investigation or mediation, before the 
commencement of hostilities, in all questions 
reserved for final settlement on the field of 
battle. 

“4. National appropriations annually in, aid 
of international arbitration; and, 

“5. Appointment of hational commissions for 
the .study ‘of the question of armament with a 
view to an international agreement to limit ‘or 
reduce them.” 


Other notable. speeches were by Miss 
| Jane. Addams, of Chicago, who talked 


¥ | along the lines of her recent~ book, 


“Newer Ideals of Peace”; Edwin D. 
Mead, of Boston, who made a spirited 
| plea to the colleges to lead in the peace 
|movement; William Archer, the English 
‘critic, who ‘suggested a new interna- 


‘tional peace flag, somewhat analogous 


‘to the Stars and Stripes: 


| .‘The-stdr; as it isthe most wonderful of all 
visible thirigs, is the. most beautiful of all sym- 
| bols; and I have floating in my mind a vision 
of a.Star ofeStars—a star-cluster grouped so 


| as to form a Single star—which I think might : 


perhaps serve the purpose.” 


President Roosevelt could not attend the ° 
“: Hague Conference to Support with the full 


conference, but he sent. a letter in which 
he approved the purposes of the con- 
gress, but advised them not to anticipate 
too speedy success. He suggested that 
possibly the size of battleships might be 
advantageously limited in the future. 


B.. 


The. gist of the whole 
Congress is summed 
pe, up in the following 
‘resolutions, which we print in full: 


“Resolved, By the ‘National Arbitration and 
|Peace Congress heid in New York City, April 14 
to 17, 1907, composed of delegates from thirty- 
five States, that the Government of the United 
States be requested, thru its representatives to 
the Second Hague Conference, to urge upon 
that body the formation of a more permanent 
and >more comprehensive International Union 


iThe Resolutions 


' for the regular purpose of insuring the effi- 


cient co-operation of the nations in the devel- 
opment and application of international law 
and the maintenance of the peace. of the world; 

“Resolved, That, to this end, it is the judg- 
ment of this-Congress that the governments 
should provide that The Hague Conference 
shall hereafter be a permanent institution, with 
representatives from all the nations, meeting 
periodically for the regular and systematic 
consideration of the international problems 
constantly arising in the intercourse of the 
nations, and that we invite our Government to 
instruct its delegates fo the coming Conference 


to secure, if pesaible, action in this direction; 
“Resolved, That as a logical sequence of the 
First Hague Gonfereriée, The Hague Court 
should be open to all the nations of the world, 
“Resolved, Phat a eral treaty of arbitra- 
tion for ratification - ll the nations should 
be drafted by the ‘com Conference, provid- 
ing for the referencects 
international ay . ich may hereafter 
arise, which» can Beaduted by diplomacy ; 
“Resolved; That thé gress records its en- 
dorsement of the resolution a Rent by the In- 
terparliamentary Union ‘at its Conference last 
July, that-in*¢ase_ of disputes arising between 
nations which’ it pt be possible to em- 
brace: withim: the’ terms @f an arbitration con- 
vention, thé disputimg gf@rties before resorting 
to force shall always immoke the services of an 
Internation mmission of Inquiry, or the 
mediation ‘© one | oramore friendly Powers. 
“Resolved. That* oii Government be re- 
quested to ufge u y coming Hague Con- 
ference the adoption of the proposition, long 
advocated by our’ co , to extend to pri- 


“* vate property-at sea. the. same immunity froni 
- capture in war * now shelters private property 


on land 
; “Resolved; That the dee has arrived for de- 
¢ided “action toward. “the-limitation of the bur- 


dens of armaments, ‘which have enormously in- 
Creased since 1899, anttthe Government of the 


tfully requested arid 
egates to the coming 


United States. is & 
urged to instruct its? 


il influence the proposi- 


weight of our nati 
vefnment, as announced 


tion of the British 


* by the Prime Minister,,to have, if possible, the 


subject of armaments + considered by the Con- 
ference; 
“Resolved, That the Sangress highly appre- 


, eiates the eminent services of President Roose- 


velt in bringing The*Hague Court into suc- 
cessful operation, in exercising his good of- 
fices for restoring peace between Russia and 
Japan, in préventing; jin co-operation with 
Mexico, a threatened wh in Central America, 
and in initiating, at the request of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the assembling of a sec- 
ond International Peace Conference at The 
Hague. It congratulates him upon the recep- 
tion of the Nobel Prize as a just recognition of 
his efficient services {or peace; 

“Resolved, That-the distinguished services 
of the Hon. Elin ‘Root;/Secretary of State, to 
the cause of international peace and good will, 
during his recent visits’ to the South American 
capitals and to Canada, be accorded the grate- 
ful recognition ‘of ‘this ‘Congress ; 

“Resolved, That we thank the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, for the noble stand which he has 
taken in favor of a_ settled policy of peace 
among the nations, and’ of a limitation and re- 
duction of the military and naval burdens now 
weighing upon ‘the world; 

“Resolved, That a copy of these ae 
be sent by a:committee of this Congress, to be 
appointed by the President of the akieuee, 4 
President Roosevelt, to Secretary Root, and to 
each of the United States delegates to the 
forthcoming Hague Conference.” 
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There is much public interest 
in recent evidence that the 
President has undertaken to 
assist Governor Hughes, of New York, 
in obtaining reform legislation at Albany 
and in procuring the removal of the pres- 
ent Superintendent of Insurance. In the 
Legislature, the Governor has been op- 
posed by a minority of his own party, 
with whom some Democrats appear to 
be in alliance. Henry W. Taft, of New 
York, a brother of the Secretary of War, 
had an interview. with the President on 
the 15th, and immediately thereafter 
gave to the press a-statement that Gov- 
ernor Hughes had the support of the 
President, and that (in his own opinion) 
some way must be found for obtaining 
“the sympathetic support of the organiza- 
tion” in New York. for the. Governor. 
On the 18th, the resignation of A. W. 
Sanders, Internal Revenue Collector for 
the western district of New York since 
1898, was demanded. Whereupon ex- 
Congressman James W. Wadsworth, 
upon whose recommendation Mr. San- 
ders was appointed, attacked. the President 


Political 
Topics 


in a published statement, declaring that 
he was “a fakir and a humbug,” and as- 
serting that the removal of Sanders and 
the refusal to reappoint certain postmas- 
tets were violations of the President’s 


own precepts and promises. [These 
charges are considered on another page. ] 
Announcement was made at the White 
House, by authority, that the action taken 
with respect to Collector Sanders and the 
postmasters was designed to strengthen 
the hands of Governor Hughes, and that 
in the matter of appointments thereafter 
to be made the same purpose would be 
kept in view. At this writing no charges 
against Collector Sanders or the post- 
masters have been made public. Some 
express the opinion that, while the Presi- 
dent desires to assist Governor Hughes, 
he has also in mind the State’s delega- 
tion to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1908. Mr. Wadsworth, whose 
defeat by Mr. Porter at the last election 
was due to his action concerning the 
Meat Inspection bill, desires, it is said, 
to be a member of that delegation. It is 
pointed out that, being hostile to the 
President, he would probably, as a dele- 
gate, oppose the nomination of a repre- 
sentative of the President and his poli- 
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cies. Speaking in Brooklyn on_ the 
16th, Mr. Bryan said that nothing could 
prevent the coming of the initiative and 
the referendum. ‘No one,” he continued, 
“will deny the value of the initiative and 
referendum unless you deny the capacity 
of the people for self-government: You 
may differ with me on other points, but 
if you do not believe in the right of the 
people to govern themselves you will 
drive yourselves out of the Democratic 
party; and if the Democratic party does 
not believe in the rule of the people, you 
will have no trouble in driving me out of 
it.” He predicted that the Democrats 
would win a victory in 1908 and would 
retain power thereafter for “genera- 
tions.” 
ed 
. There are curious circum- 
ee stances connected with the 
indictment said to have 
been found against United States Sen- 
ator W. E. Borah, of Idaho, for. viola- 
tion of the laws governing the acquisi- 
tion of public lands. Senator Borah was 
employed some months ago as leading 
special counsel for the prosecution of 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone (of the 
Western Federation of Miners), for the 
murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg, 
and he has made arguments in the pre- 
liminary proceedings. It was asserted 
on the 11th in dispatches to Pacific Coast 
papers that he had been indicted by a 
Federal grand jury, together with James 
E. Barber, of Wisconsin, president of 
the Barber Lumber Company, and L. G. 
Chapman, manager of the same com- 
pany, who was then in jail for contempt 
because he had refused to produce the 
company’s records. The Senator had 
been the company’s counsel. Not. until 
two or three days later were dispatches 
about the indictment published in the 
East, and at this writing no really au- 
thoritative statement concerning it has 
appeared. It is said that all the indict- 
ments were duly reported to the court, 
but that no information about them was 
officially made known. On the 16th, 
District Attorney Ruick, who had laid 
the evidence before the grand jury, was 
summoned to Washington. It was. said 
that the friends of the Senator had asked 
for delay on account of his connection 
with the approaching trial of the mur- 
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der case. Among the reports published 
was one that indictments had been ob- 
tained by one faction in the Republican 
party at the expense of the other fac- 
tion. It was also said that the late ex- 
Governor Steunenberg had been inter- 
ested in the land operations concerning 
which testimony was given. On the 
20th the Government brought suit to re- 
cover 40,000 acres, valued at $1,000,000, 
which had been patented to the Barber 
Lumber Company.——Governor H. J. 
Hagerman, of New Mexico, resigned 
last week, at the President’s request, 
owing, it is reported, to his official ap- 
proval of the transfer of a large tract of 
land to a company in which Delegate 
Andrews, formerly of Pennsylvania, is 
interested. It is said that he merely 
completed a transaction which had near- 
ly been finished by his predecessor. In 
his place the President has appointed 
George Curry, now Governor of Samar, 
in the Philippines. At Omaha, last 
week, Thomas M. Huntington, a banker, 
A B. Todd, and Frederick Hoyt were 
convicted of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government of great tracks of land, 
amounting, it is said, to about 500,000 
acres. These defendants were indicted 
with Bartlett Richards and others, who 
were convicted some time ago. 


Js 


Secretary Taft ar- 
rived at San Juan 
on the 14th and re- 
mained on the island four days. From 
the capital he crossed to Ponce by auto- 
mobile, stopping in several towns. At 
all the public receptions and banquets 
native speakers gave earnest expression 
to the desire of the people for American 
citizenship. The Secretary in reply re- 
ferred to the recommendation made by 
the President in favor of granting such 
citizenship, spoke of difficulties encoun- 
tered in Congress, and pointed to the ad- 
vantages which Porto Rico already had 
gained by reason of annexation to the 
United States. The island, he reminded 
his audiences, had escaped the complica- 
tions and disadvantages which have been 
experienced in the Philippines and in 
Cuba. The islanders should remember, 
he said, that they had gained free access 
to the markets of the United States, and 
for this reason were enjoying prosperity. 


Secretary Taft’s Visit 
to Porto Rico 


They already had the substance of citi- 
zenship. At Ponce he said: 

“I ask what it is that a Porto Rican does 

not enjoy that an American enjoys. You have 
every guarantee and security which a citizen 
of the United States has under the Constitu- 
tion. You have the writ of habeas corpus and 
the trial by jury, and when you are in a for- 
eign country the same flag protects you that 
protects a citizen of the United States. There- 
fore, while President Roosevelt urges citizen- 
ship, hé urges it on the ground of gratifying 
the sentiment of the people of this island. But 
when you come to examine the facts of what 
you ask, the question is whether it is not nomi- 
nal rather than substantial.” 
Regis Henri Post was inaugurated as 
Governor on the 18th. France has im- 
posed her maximum duties upon coffee 
imported from the United States or 
Porto Rico, owing partly, it is said, to 
the failure of our Senate even to con- 
sider the pending treaty of reciprocity. 
France is now almost the only market 
for the coffee of Porto Rico. 


Sa 


Earthquake shocks, first 
felt at a late hour on the 
night of the 14th, and re- 
peated thereafter, have caused much loss 
of life and property in the southern part 
of Mexico, the district most seriously. af- 
fected including ‘the State of Guerrero 
and parts of adjoining States. In the 
three cities of Chilpancingo, Chilapa and 
Tixtla, which are about 125 miles south 
of the city of Mexico, hundreds of 
buildings were wrecked and about 100 
persons were killed. A _ considerable 
part of Ajutla was destroyed, and nine 
persons were killed there. The first 
shock at Chilpancingo occurred at 11.50 
p. m., and other shocks followed during 
the ensuing four hours. Among the 
structures wrecked there were the mu- 
nicipal buildings, the school buildings 
and the hospitals. It is said that in 
Chilapa few buildings remain standing. 
From many small settlements no news 
has been received. At Acapulco, the 


Earthquake 
in Mexico 


_water front was submerged by great 


waves. Persons who were at sea in the 
southern part of the Gulf of Mexico sav 
that the water was disturbed in an ex- 
traordinary manner, that explosions 
were heard, and that there was a strong 
odor of sulfur. A similar odor ac- 
companied the earthquake in Mexican 
cities. Shocks were felt in the Mexi- 
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can capital. .The walls of the old and 
famous cathedral there were cracked 
from the base to the top. Not far from 
the district which suffered most are the 
volcanos of Colima and Jorullo. The 
first of these is displaying unwonted 
activity. In various parts of this dis- 
trict there are large rents in the earth, 
and railways have been disabled by the 
sinking of tracks. The earthquake was 
indicated at 1.14 a. m. on the 15th by 
seismographs at Albany and Washing- 
ton.. On the 17th there were sharp 
shocks in Spain and Turkey, and the 
Puyehue volcano, in Chile, was in violent 
eruption. Two days later there were 
shocks in the Philippine Islands, and 
tremors were felt at Charleston, S. C. 


The Conference of 
the Premiers of 
Great Britain’s 


The British 
Colonial Conference 


self-governing colonies, held in London 
during the past week, may prove to be a 
decisive point in the history of the Brit- 
ish Empire, notwithstanding that it has 
ostensibly an unofficial and unauthorita- 


tive character. The colonies are thru it 
practically making a demand upon the 
mother country for admittance into part- 
nership, and it is freely acknowledged by 
the English as well as colonial papers that 
the persistent refusal of this demand may 
lead to a separation. Sir Edward Grey, 
the Foreign Secretary, in a dinner ad- 
dress to the Premiers admitted that Great 
Britain had made a mistake in her colo- 
nial policy in a former century, and 
hoped that it would not be repeated now. 
Mr. Deakin, the Australian Premier, said 
on the same occasion that the Colonial 
Office was further from the colonies than 
the colonies from the Colonial Office. 
The colonies should be treated as inde- 
pendent nations. Next year Australia 
would inaugurate a system whereby she 
could defend herself in the event of' war 
without assistance from the mother coun- 
try. A plan for -a permanent reor- 
ganization of an Imperial Council was 
presented before the Conference in the 
following resolutions prepared by Aus- 
tralia: 

“That it is desirable to establish an Imperial 
Council, to consist of representatives of Great 
Britain and the self-governing colonies, chosen 
cx officio from their existing administrations. 
That the objects of such Council shall be to 
discuss at regular conferences matters of com- 
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mon Imperial interest, and to establish a sys- 
tem by which members of the Council shall be 
kept informed during the periods between the 
conferences in regard to matters which have 
been or may be subjects for discussion. That 
there shall be a permanent secretarial staff 
charged with the duty of obtaining information 
for the use of the Council, of attending to the 
execution of its resolutions, and of conducting 
correspondence on matters relating to its af- 
fairs. That the expenses of such a staff shall 
be borne by the countries represented on the 
Council in proportion to their populations. 
“That this Conference recognizes that the 
cree of preferential trade between the 
nited Kingdom and His Majesty’s dominions 
beyond the seas would stimulate and facilitate 
mutual commercial intercourse,and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and 
industries of the several parts, strengthen the 
Empire. 
Premier Campbell-Bannerman, in open- 
ing the proceedings, told the Premiers 
that they had no power to arrive at any 
binding decisions, for the Imperial Gov- 
ernment could not go behind the declared 
opinions of the country and Parliament, 
but subject to this limitation there were 
many matters of great moment in which 
there was room for arrangement of mu- 
tual advantage. The order of business, 
as laid down by the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Elgin, who presides over the Con- 
ference, was as follows: The Constitu- 
tion of Future Conferences, Preferential 
Trade, Defense, Naturalization, Emi- 
gration; next in order will come: Judi- 
cial Appeals, Reservation of Bills, Ex- 
tension of British Interests in the Pa- 
cific ; finally, and if time allows, discus- 
sion might proceed with regard to Uni- 
formity of Patents, Merchandise Marks 
Legislation, Reciprocity in Professions, 
Metric System. The Premiers present 
include Dr. Jameson of Cape Colony; 
General Louis Botha, Premier of the 
Transvaal; Alfred Deakin, the Austra- 
lian Premier; Sir Joseph G. Ward, 
Premier of New Zealand; Frederick R. 
Moor, Premier of Natal; Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, and Premier 
Sir Robert Bond, of Newfoundland. 
The colonial Premiers wished the pro- 
ceedings to be made public, but the Gov- 
ernment insisted on private sessions, 
giving out an official résumé of the pro- 
ceedings at the end of each day’s session. 
The general plan for permanent organi- 
zation as presented by Australia was 
adopted, but Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Pre- 
mier of Canada, and General Botha, 
Premier of the Transvaal, objected to 
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the title of “Imperial Council” as an in- 
fraction of the rights of the responsible 
governments. Accordingly “Imperial 
Conference” was decided upon. A new 
department of the Colonial Office will be 
created in accordance with the desire of 
the Conference, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information on imperial matters 
and serving as a medium for exchange 
of views between the sessions of the 
Conference. The Earl of Elgin an- 
nounced that the Australian proposition 
for an independent body would not be 
acceptable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The draft of a resolution creat- 
ing a General Staff for the Empire was 
tabled. It was resolved that the colo- 
nies be authorized to refer to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense for advice on 
local questions in which expert assist- 
ance is desirable. The reception given 
to General Botha, both at the official en- 
tertainments and whenever he appeared 
on the street, was exceptionally entliu- 
siastic. At the luncheon given in the 
Guildhall he sat next to Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, his former adversary, and 
they talked over their experiences on the 
veldt. Secretary for War Haldane, in a 
— given at a banquet preceding the 

onference, made the following refer- 
ence to General Botha, which was re- 
ceived with loud cheers: 

“As the Secretary of State Tesponsible for 
the War Office, I welcome a new General 
among us, and a very great General, too, and 
I believe my General Staff and I are going to 


have the pleasure on Saturday of conferring 
with him on the mutual defense of the Em- 


pire.” 
& 


On April 18th Herbert Henry 
Asquith, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presented to the 
House of Commons the budget state- 
ment of the Government. Instead of the 
expected deficit there is a large surplus, 
and the Government has been able to 
reduce the permanent national debt by 
$68,570,000. The total addition to the 
public debt in consequence of the war in 


British 
Finances 


South Africa was $795,000,000. This 


war debt has now been reduced by $100,- 
865,000. The treasury receipts were 
over $10,000,000 in excess of the esti- 
mates, unexpected death duties amount- 
ing to $6,000,000 of this sum, while the 
rest was made upon increased receipts of 


the coal duty and the mint. The re- 
moval of a taxi of a penny a pound has 
increased the consumption of tea by 
4,500,000 pounds. The revenue from to- 
bacco had not realized the expectations, 
but that from beer and spirits, which had 
been declining for the last seven years, 
had again risen and produced an in- 
creased revenue of $2,470,000. The fall- 
ing off in the postal receipts is in con- 
sequence of the slackness of the opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange, and the fact 
that the telephone was superseding let- 
ters. During the financial year of 1907-8 
the Chancellor estimates the expenditure 
at $703,785,000, a reduction of $8,320,- 
000 compared with 1906-7. On the ex- 
isting basis of taxation a revenue for the 
forthcoming year is estimated at $720,- 
950,000, and showing an estimated sur- 
plus of $17,165,000. The income tax 
would not be removed, but a distinction 
would be made between earned and un- 
earned incomes, which at present are 
taxed uniformly a shilling on the pound. 
The Chancellor proposes that earned in- 
comes under $10,000 a year shall here- 
after pay only ninepence on the pound 
instead of a shilling. The loss from this 
reduction of the income tax will be made 
up by a graduated increase in the death 
duties as follows: Five per cent. as at 
present on $750,000 and under; above 
$750,000, 7 per cent.; above $1,250,000, 
8 per cent. ; above $2,500,000, 9 per cent. ; 
above $3,750,000 and up to $5,000,000, 
Io per cent. On estates of $10,000,000, 
14 per cent. would be levied on the sec- 
ond $5,000,000. On estates of $15,000,- 
ooo or over, IO per cent. would be levied 
on the first $5,000,000 and 15 per cent. 
on every other $5,000,000. He proposes 
to keep $1,665,000 as an emergency fund 
and set aside $7,500,000 for the establish- 
ment of an old age pension system. The 
further reduction of the national debt 
was, he said, the paramount duty of the 
Government, but beyond that there was 
nothing that appeals’ so loudly and im- 
peratively as the possibilities of social re- 
form. This practical postponement of 
old age pensions until next year is re- 
garded by the Labor Party as a betrayal 
of confidence on the part of the Govern- 
ment. James Keir Hardie calls it “a 
brutal budget” contrived in the interests 
of the middle classes. 
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The Political Situation 


BY ALEXIS ALADIN 


[The following informing article is by the accredited representative in America of the 
Group of Toil in the second Duma, a character sketch of whom appeared in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT Of February 28th. Mr. Aladin will probably remain in the United States till summer, 
and in the meantime will speak in our large cities with the purpose of arousing public senti- 
ment here for the Russian Revolution. An organization called “The Friends of Russian Free- 
dom” has been formed here to assist Mr. Aladin and Mr. Tchaykovsky in their American propa- 
ganda, and it is hoped that as a result American bankers will refuse to lend money to the 
Russian Government, and that our Congress at its next session will pass resolutions protest- 


in Russia 


ing against the autocracy’s. treatment of the people.—Epzrror. ] 


isted for less than two months 
last year, accomplished its great.. 
task of creating in the country a point 
of concentration for all national ener- 


Ts first Russian Duina, which ex- 


gies. - The. revolutionary parties, the 
working classes of the cities, did not. be- 


lieve in the first Duma, -boycotted.. it >» 


they accepted with hope: the.second 
Duma; the nation became. united in its 
efforts to get a bill of rights and a sys- 
tem of responsible, representative gov- 
ernment. The second Duma leads the 
people. 

What is its composition? Imagine a 
half-circle; a chair in front of the diame- 
ter of the circle; then to the left of the 
chairman you see a group of men, 192 
all told; they represent two great sec- 
tions of the Russian people—the work- 
ers of the city and the peasantry of the 
country; they are the Extreme Left, or 
“the Left” for short. They are sub- 
divided into three smaller sections. The 
Social Democrats, representatives of the 


working classes, sit in a group of about 
50 men at the extremest left; next to 
them are the Social Revolutionists, prac- 
tically the same number of men; they 
come from somewhat less industrial dis- 
tricts; their néighbors are the Group of 
Foil, champions of the peasants and 
farmers. The Group of Toil and the 
Social Revolutionists go hand in hand 
with each other and represent the cen- 
ter of gravitation of the whole Left. 
This year the Left is stronger than it 
was in the first Duma, where they only 
numbered 116 men. 

The center of the House is occupied 
by the Constitutional Democrats, 116 
men; the party of the rising middle 
classes of the cities, representatives of 
the liberal professions, the commerce, 
trade and of the most enlightened part 
of the nobility. Among them you find 
professors, lawyers, engineers—men of 
experience in administration and gov- 
ernmental work. In the first Duma they 
were 152; now they returned in re- 
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duced numbers, but still they are the Pr¢ss association, meeting, inviolability of 
, 


very flower of the House, intellectually 


. > < ¢ A ministry acceptable and responsible to the 
and socially ; therefore, in spite of their 


Duma. 














ALEXIS ALADIN. 





numerical inferiority, they are given by 
the Left the privilege of choosing 
from among them the President and 
Secretary of the House. 

These two parties ruled the first 
Duma and they rule the second Duma. 

They expressed their aspirations in 
their answer to the Crown speech in the 
first Duma. They are formulated briefly : 


A complete political amnesty. 
A bill of rights (freedom of conscience, 


Mbre land for starving peasants. 

Effective control of the finances of the 
country. 

Gradual amelioration of the situation of the 
working classes. : 

Abolition of all exceptional laws, under 
which life and liberty are not safe. 


The immediate neighbors of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats and their allies on 
all political questions are the Poles, about 
fifty men. 

Wedged between the Poles and the 
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xtreme Right are the non-party men, 
an insignificant group of twenty-two; by 
no means can they even be called sup- 
porters of the Government; they vote al- 
ways against it. 

The Extreme Right boast of having 
102 men ; let it-be so. Are they united? 
No. They represent three sections—the 
Party of Peaceful Regeneration, the Oc- 
tobrists and the Union of Russian Men. 
There is no difference between the first 
two; both represent the smaller nobility 
of the country, high financial circles and 
the money lending element of the vil- 
lages ; both stand for some sort of repre- 
sentative government ; only personal jeal- 
ousies of the leaders divide them. Be- 
ing for some sort of representative gov- 
ernment, they could not give an unquali- 
fied support to the Government and they 
do not give it. 

The Government can rely under any cir- 
cumstances only upon twenty men of the 
Union of Russian Men. Whom do they 
represent? The scum of the*cities, or- 
ganized by the police, and the peasants 
of the darkest corners of the Empire. 
Anyhow it is not they who could influ- 
ence the House. 

And what is the policy of the Duma? 
To formulate in the rigid form of laws 
the aspirations of the country, without 
giving the Government any chance to 
dissolve the Duma on a side issue. So 
far this policy has been successful; try- 
ing on the members, but successful. 
Neither on the burning question of am- 
nesty, nor on the question of relief of 
the starving peasantry did the members 
of the Duma commit inconsiderate ac- 
tions; even the all-important question 
of the annual budget was received by 
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them in a perfectly constitutional and 
conciliatory manner. The Duma has 
done all that was humanly possible to 
do in the way of concessions to spare the 
country from a conflict with the Govern- 
ment. 

And yet ihe Government is not pleased 
with the Duma. The Premier uses as 
the supreme constitutional argument the 
armed guards of the palace in which the 
Duma sits, so as to exclude from the 
building the outside experts invited by 
the various commissions of the House. 
His colleague, the Minister of Justice, 
came to the House to ask the suspension 
of three members for their supposed 
crimes “committed previously to their 
election.” The armed troops are pour- 
ing steadily into the Capital. The of- 
ficial mouthpiece of the Court Party, Mr. © 
Martens, explains in a long letter to the 
London Times that the Duma is unfit 
and its dissolution is only a question of 
time. 

The Government seems to be under 
the impression that the dissolution of the 
second Duma is after all an easy matter ; 
the people will not fight for it, and, even 
if they do, they will be defeated. 

Possibly they will be; still the victory 
lies in the hand of God, and to treat 
lightly the question of a possible national 
conflict seems to me an act not of a 
statesman, but of an irresponsible, short- 
sighted official. It is appalling to think 
that the future of a country of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of inhabitants is 
in such hands; still it is so, and the near- 
est future may bring quite unexpected 
developments. With all my heart I pray 
may my country be spared from the hor- 
rors of an open conflict! 


New Yor« Cry. 





Reading Aloud 


BY J. H. MORSE, A. M. 


Autuor or “Summer Haven Soncs,” Etc. 


as we are told by his son, was 

“very willing to read aloud.” 
Of this “toward” disposition indeed we 
have abundant testimony in the report of 
travelers, who, visiting at Farringford, 
were taken after dinner to the poet’s den 
in the roof for-a quiet talk. There, with 
due lay-out of pipes and, perhaps, at 
hand, for ready reference, “one of the 


[s. ALFRED TENNYSON, 


few bottles of my Waterloo—1815,” or 
possibly “a magnum of wonderful sher- 
ry, thirty years old, meant to be drunk 
by Cleopatra or Catharine of Russia.” 
‘ some opportune book was sure to sug- 
_ gest to the visitor its need of elucidation. ~~ 
If the guest happened to be of the true 


Heliconian breed, the deep, sonorous 
voice of the poet would soon be sound- 
ing. 

A voice it was, “low and calm in every- 
day life, capable of delicate and manifold 
inflection, but with organ tones of great 
power. and range.” Professor Palgrave 
admits that “casual hearers” sometimes 
found both “voice and delivery monoton- 
ous”; and Bayard Taylor may have been 
one of the casual hearers, for visiting 
Farringford in 1867, he heard the poet 
over the pipes read “Boadicea,” “chant- 
ing the lumbering lines with great unc- 
tion.” That same evening, sitting in the 
parlor, with the family about the “mag- 
num,” the “willing voice” intoned the 
long billowy lines of “Guinevere”; and 
it was still “a strange, monotonous chant, 
with unexpected falling inflections.” 

One suspects a pulpit solemnity in the 
organ tones—the graces of many gen- 
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=< marching chant of ceremonial Greece 


erations of preachers. Or was it in 
him the poetic reminiscence of the 


and Rome? We all catch the distemper 
from a thousand sermons, if we have it 
not by inheritance. Wordsworth had it 
—bad. 

Reading free from this taint is rare. 
But then good readers anyway are rare 
—especially good home readers—after- 
dinner readers—readers for one choice 
companion—the one, perhaps, who must 
stand us for life; or the two or three who 
can be caught young, only able to escape 
in the recalcitrant period of youth. 

The Greek chant is hardly a welcome 
guest in the willing half-hour, between 
eight o’clock and nine. The soul reaches 
out then for something more soothing 
and soft—less public in its appeal; it re- 
sents the form elocutionary—the de- 
liberate rhetorical; and the dramatic, im- 
pressive manner is to be escaped at all 
hazards. As was said above, Words- 
worth had it bad. Visiting him at Rydal 
Mount in 1833, Emerson, himself a read- 
er of great personal magnetism, especial- 
ly alluring on'the platform (I have heard 
him when you could hear a pin drop be- 
hind the fortieth pew)—the Emerson 
who had just stept out of the pulpit and 
had a large Puritan inheritance—walked 
up the shaded lane to Rydal Mount and 
talked with the laureate under that green 
arbor which is now somewhat dilapi- 
dated. Wordsworth, tho sixty-three that 
vear and white-haired, was by no means 
an old man; he had seventeen years yet 
before him; but, like Tennyson, he was 
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“very willing to read aloud.” Nor did 
he precisely wait to be asked. He had 
just finished three of the sonnets on 
“Fingal’s Cave.” Sonnets not the best of 
his five hundred odd—but the'very latest, 
and therefore the nearest to his heart. 
He plunged in at once. 

“Perhaps you will like to hear these 
lines ?” 

To which, says Emerson, “I gladly as- 
sented, and he recollected himself for a 
few moments, and then stood forth and 
repeated, one after another, the three 
sonnets with great animation. A 
The recitation was so unlooked for and 
surprising—he, the old Wordsworth, 
standing apart, and reciting to me in a 
garden-walk, like a schoolboy declaiming 
—that I at first was near to laugh.” 

Such declamatory style is clearly not 
for the willing half-hour before bed-time. 
Nor is that drowsy period just exactly 
the best for the melodious epic, with its 
rhythmic beat. Soporiferous is the word 
for it, unless its interpreter be a Ten- 
nyson, with the. organ tones, reading 
his own “Maud” or “Guinevere.” Gener- 
ally the poet himself is far from being his 
own best interpreter, tho in his agony 
at some misinterpretation by another he 
may lend himself to a violent attack on 
his Own verse. Every man in his heart 
does murder when shown the first photo- 
graphic representation of himself; he is 
sure he is not that fellow! That fellow 
is merely the production of plain sun- 
light; while he is accustomed to behold 
himself. by the aid of “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” Who, with- 
out being “near to laugh,” can imagine 
the dear old poet of Rydal Mount—dead- 
sure believer in his own interpretation of 
the one and only Nature-light—declaim- 
ing his own exquisite lines: 

“T met Louisa in the shade?” 
or that sweetest, saddest love poem in 
the language: 

“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove?’ 
or with platform gesticulations, twist- 
ing out the hidden felicities of the 
“Cuckoo ?” 

If the bard is ever justified in taking 
the platform with his “songs unsung,” it 
is only when the song is a true platform 


poem, 
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Good reading is rare; and yet one is 
inclined to think it need not be so very 
rare. Half an hour an eyening, in the 
home circle, with the one or two or three 
for an uncritical audience, will go far in 
a year to develop the first and best 
requisite—a manageable voice, “low and 
calm, capable of delicate and manifold 
inflection.” Such home practice, con- 
tinued, would invigorate the organ of 
speech, enrich the tones of the happy in- 
strument. If the performer by some 
blessed chance can evade the ordinary 
voice trainer, lose the reader in the 
thing read—be, in short, so far mastered 
by another’s ten talents as to be able to 
forget the single talent which he is try- 
ing to keep at interest—then in time all 
good things may come to him. Ease 
and grace are best acquired by a sub- 
conscious performance of whatever we 
do. For instance, a man may, even after 
his fortieth year, acquire the “Dutch 
roll” in skating, if he can forget his age, 
and, like a boy, be willing to chance a 
fall. He may attain to “oneness” with 
a bicycle by a frank surrender, at any 
cost, to the pretty caprices of that skit- 
tish thing. And so, by a gentle detach- 
ment of the self-referring gear of the 
mind, he may slip into the graces of 
good reading and become capable of the 
“beach-combers” of Kipling, the billowy 
breakers of Tennyson—which have 
often “to be taken at one breath”—and 
the foamy, twisted, long roll of Scott— 
that hissing, consonantal, rough sea of 
the old “Three-deckers.”’ 

The lungs expand to meet all contin- 
gencies ; the throat makes taut the vocal 
chords to sing any ocean music; the eye 
is lifted over a larger expanse and gives 
warning of dangers ahead. 

Precisely what the evening book shall 
be requires consideration. It is to suf- 
fer a severe test; and, to be acceptable 
for its purpose, the book’s manners must 
be choice. Manners are style, which 
may be jerky or long winded—may be 
easy and natural of movement, so that a 
beginner in the art of vocal expression 
may read on without dread of being 
pitched head foremost over the pre- 
cipitous end of a sentence, or the sen- 
tences may exhaust the breath of the 
reader and leave the hearer with a 
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grieved sense that he has been too long 
buttonholed by the Ancient Mariner, as 
at that moment when 

“The Wedding Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear.” 

Then, for the matter of the book— 
the audience is to be considered. Of 
course the children whose heads are 
only twelve inches above the father’s 
knees have already been sent to bed 
wondering just how “Old Mother Hub- 
bard, she went to the cupboard to get 
the poor dog a bone.” The next tier 
of flossy heads also have retired happy 
after a selection from those delightful 
imaginings: “The Ting-a-ling Tales,” 
“Mowgli,” or “Alice in Wonderland.” 
That was in the “children’s hour,” when 
we say: “Good night! Sweet dreams!” 
and drop the kiss at the parting of the 
flossy ways. But at the evening hour 
we are all children. Do we not all want 
sweet dreams? And shall we then, be- 
tween nine o'clock and ten, be called 
upon to invade the slums? Or with 
some enterprising novelist take the hand 


of the night reporter and copy the “blot- 


ter”? Shall we, as a preparation for 
sweet slumbers, be asked to assist in 
summing up the infelicities of the demi- 
monde? 

— Some sifting of the books must be had 
for the sake of the “one only,” and some 
also for ourselves. As a rule, verse, 
and that in thrifty measure, may be 
relegated to the last ten minutes, just 
before the hand is on the lamp. Per- 
haps it is a reviving realization that the 
imagination has been permitted, in the 
years of an active life, to become atro- 
phied, that leads us all, as early middle 
age approaches—say sixty or there- 
abouts — to take to fiction. We jostle 
that stagnant cell in the brain that for 
half a life hasn’t been called upon to 
shimmer with a sunny breeze from the 
upper blue of a pure imagination. “Don’t 
put my Scott, my Dickens, my Thack- 
eray upside down on the top shelf. I 
shall want it tonight,” we say to the girl 
who dusts the books. Autobiography, 
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biography, ‘history—those are admissi- 
ble, if they come with the glow of genius 
on their foreheads. At this hour we 
want them with all the illuminated tow- 
ers. History shall touch here and there 
a mountain hight. Autobiography may 
lead us sparingly thru the leather dis- 
trict, if it will permit also a short session 
on the balconies of kings. Say what we 
will, we all love the page with the illu- 
minated borders, whether the colors are 
of the palette or of the goose quill. I 
know a lady who all summer listened to 
the ten volumes of the “Life of Lincoln” 
and wanted more. 
But, after all, we lean most to the 
novel for the easy-chaired, slippered 
evening hour; but it must be thoroly 
good, ample and deep. It must have in- 
sight, humor and a well-full of human 
experience, and must leave us hopeful 
and restful. “I like the great still 
books,” said Tennyson; and as much of 
them as possible. “I wish there were a 
great novel in a hundred volumes, that I 
might go on and on!” 
Is there not just now a reaction in fa- 
vor of those “still books”? I have re- 
cently read one which seems to hark 
back to the old “Three-decker” of Wal- 
ter Scott’s day—a wide, human book, of 
rare artistic beauty, yet wholly modern 
in its substance. It gives a whole life— 
a group of them. You hear the baby’s 
rattle, the wedding chimes, the toll of 
the funeral bell. Joy is chastened ; sor- 
row has its lining of evening glories; 
this life is shown as leaning on the eter- 
nities. A half-way inn is this book, “Jo- 
seph Vance,’ to the old port, where once 
waited at anchor the altogether delight- 
ful “Three-deckers” of Walter Scott, 
ready to bear us to the Islands of the 
Blest, while 
“We asked no social questions—we pumped 
no hidden shame, 

We never talked obstetrics when the little 
stranger came. 

We left the Lord in heaven, we left the 
fiends in hell. 


We weren’t exactly Jussufs, but—Zuleika 
didn’t tell.” 


New Yor« City. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































A Musical Retrospect 


In the cities of Germany there are 
eoncerts and operas ten months in the 
year, and English journalists have lately 
boasted that London would hereafter 
have music all the year ’round. Not so 
New York; here we have half a year’s 
feast, followed by six months of fasting 
of total abstinence from music except in 
our homes and the parks. There are the 
roof garden entertainments, to be sure, 
but they are too light and frothy to 
count for much. Regular summer con- 
certs, with programs of light but good 
music, have often been attempted ever 
since the days of Theodore Thomas and 
Anton Seidl; but even those eminent and 
popular conductors could not put them 
on a paying basis, while others have 
failed conspicuously. 


4 
Grand Opera 


Perhaps it is just as well to let our 
ears have a rest for six months; we need 
it if we are to have hereafter as busy 
seasons as during the past six months, 
unless we are willing to become musical 


dyspeptics. The critics, for the most 
part, seem to have become such already. 
Unlike their European colleags, who 
go to the opera only when there is some- 
thing new, or an important change of 
cast, the unfortunate musical scribes of 
this city are expected—in some cases 
actually obliged—to be present at every 
performances for fear that they might 
miss some important “news” item, such 
as a black cat walking across the stage, 


or a singer becoming suddenly hoarse, 


necessitating a hurry call for the protean 
Andreas Dippel. The result is that these 
critic-reporters, after hearing an opera 
ten or twelve times in a few weeks, feel 


‘toward “itaand its interpreters as a man 
‘who is eating quail on a wager feels 
iafter his twelfth bird, and the public 
‘wonders what can be the matter that the 
greatest singers in the world should have 
come to seem so loathsome to the jour- 
italists. 

The latest victim of critical. dyspepsia 
has been Emma Calvé. Before her ar- 
rival from Paris “Carmen” had been 
sung fifteen times at the Manhattan since 
December. Her reappearance made it 
necessary for the critics to sit thru the 
whole opera again, and voila/—the six- 
teenth quail! She had grown old and 
fat, she had lost the beauty of her voice, 
sang flat (or sharp; expert opinions on 
that point were divided), and no longer 
even attempted to act, but simply “guyed 
the public’! 

Ordinary mortals, with normal organs 
of taste and digestion, saw and heard 
none of these dreadful things. To them 
Calvé was the same fascinating woman, 
he same great artist she has always 
been—an artist endowed with a voice of 
luscious beauty, singing nearly always in 
tune, and ranking as an actress, espe- 
cially in the matter of facial expression, 
above all other opera singers of our time, 
perhaps of all time. She appeared also 
as Santuzza, in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and as Anita in Massenet’s one-act mili- 
tary opera, “La Navarraise,” in each 
case deeply impressing her hearers. The 
public, fortunately, was not misled by 
the gripings of the quail-eaters, but 
crowded the Manhattan at each of her 
appearances, thus rewarding Mr. Ham- 
merstein for his enterprise in bringing 
over France’s best operatic artist, if only 
for eight or nine performances. 

“Carmen,” with 19 performances, 
heads the list of the operas heard at the 
Manhattan. ‘‘Aida,.” notable for its ad- 
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mirable ensemble, comes next, with 12 
hearings; “Rigoletto” had 11; “I Pagli- 
acci,” 10; “Cavalleria” and “Faust,” 8 
each; “Lucia,” 7; “Il Trovatore” and 
“Les Huguenots,” 5; “Don Giovanni,” 
“Marta,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Traviata” and 
“La Bohéme,” 4; “Sonnambula,” 


Mignon,” “Elixir of Love,” 3; “Il Bar- 














MADAME CALVE. 


The most famous of “Carmens” is appearing at the 
Manhattan Opera House, after a three years’ absence 
from the lyric stage of New York. 


biere,” “I  Puritani,”” “Masked Ball,” 
‘“Dinorah,” “‘Navarraise,” 2. 
Twenty-two operas in twenty weeks 
is certainly a remarkable achievement, of 
which Mr. Hammerstein may well be 
proud. Mr. Conried, to be sure, pro- 
duced twenty-nine operas in eighteen 
weeks, but he was not, like his rival. 
obliged to create everything anew. He 
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had his own troubles, however—the 
necessity of creating a new chorus and 
of replacing the scenery of nearly a 
dozen operas destroyed in the San Fran- 
cisco fire. Mr. Conried’s long illness, 
too, was a serious matter. Yet the sea- 
son progressed to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

Perhaps it would have been well had 
the public been allowed to decide the 
question whether Strauss’s “Salome” is 
wanted on this side of the water. Many 
believe that it would not have survived 
the first three or four performances, for 
the reason that, with all its sensational- 
ism, it is rather dull from a vocal and 
melodic point of view, giving.the singers 
few opportunities. Mr. Conried himself 
believes otherwise, and he has an- 
nounced his intention of giving several 
“Salome” performances next autumn 
previous to the regular season, but not 
at the Metropolitan. His arrangement 
with Strauss, who is a shrewd and 
merciless business man, compels him 
either to do that or to pay a heavy for- 
feit. He has the exclusive American 
rights to this opera, and he says that 
several other managers are ready to 
mount it if he should relinquish his 
claims. 

For the sake.of comparison, Mr. Con- 
ried’s list may here be reproduced: 
“Hansel and Gretel,’ one is glad to 
know, again leads the list with 8 per- 
formances. “La Boheme” had 7: 
“Aida,” “Tosca,” 6; “Madama Butter- 
flv,” “Tannhauser,” “La Damnation de 
Faust,” “Lohengrin,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,” 5; “Fedora,” “Lucia,” “Sieg- 
fried,” “Faust,” “I Pagliacci.” “Tristan 
and Isolde,” 4; “La Traviata,” “Marta,” 
“Lakmé,” “Manon Lescaut,” 3; “L’Afri- 
caine,” “Parsifal,” “Rigoletto,” ‘“‘Wal- 
kiire,” 2; “Salome,” “Carmen,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “Cavalleria §Rusticana,” 
“Rheingold,” “Gotterdammerung,” 1. 
Wagner leads, with 24 performances. 
Puccini coming next, with 21, followed 
by Verdi with 11. 

For next season Mr. Conried has pro- 
jected a complete Wagner cycle, begin- 
ning with “Rienzi” and “The Flying 
Dutchman,” which have not been heard 
here in a number of years. Evidently 
Mr. Caruso is not “the whole show” at 
the Metropolitan, after all. In Boston 
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he was entirely overshadowed, when the 
’ Conried company reached that town, by 
Geraldine Farrar, who was féted there 
quite @ /a Berlin. She was born in Mel- 
rose, and the Bostonians were proud to 
call this eminent prima donna their own. 
Thousands tried in vain to get tickets 
when she sang, and the receipts for the 
week were $70,000. ‘In other cities, also, 
the performances were well attended 
(Chicago paid $83,000 for a week’s 
opera), wherefore the season has ended 
with a handsome profit, notwithstanding 
the San Francisco losses. 

The advance subscription sale for next 
season already exceeds $400,000. At 
least $1,500,000 was spent in New York 
City for grand opera in the six months 
from November to April, and it has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
metropolis can support two grand opera 
houses at top-notch prices. Indeed, on 
not a few evenings, when Melba sang at 
the Manhattan and Caruso at the Metro- 
politan, applicants for tickets were turned 
away at both houses. 

But tho thoroly acclimated here, opera 
still remains an exotic so far as the crea- 
tive side is concerned. We have great 
American _singers—Nordica, Eames, 
Farrar, Homer, Edyth Walker, Bessie 
Abott, Fremstad—but no American 
operas are ever sung. Professor Paine’s 
“Azara” still awaits a hearing, and Silas 
G. Pratt has two operas ready for the 
managers. Victor Herbert has been 


commissioned by Oscar Hammerstein. 


(who offers $1,000 for a good libretto) 
to write a grand opera for him, and there 
are good reasons to believe he will suc- 
ceed. Professor Converse, of Harvard, 
is in search of a libretto, and Arthur 
Nevins has written an Indian opera; so 
that, altogether, there is some hope for 
the future. 


J 


Concerts 


The best thing about New York’s 
opera-mania is that.it does not seem in 
the least to injure the organizations that 
give concerts. There are, to be sure, 
fewer concerts than there used to be by 
teachers and minor professionals; the 
excessive severity of New York criti- 
cisms has helped to sweep them away; 
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but that is a smali loss. The great or- 
chestral and choral societies .have not 
suffered. The Philharmonic Society, 
under Mr. Satonoff, has enjoyed the 
most prosperous season in its whole 
career, declaring a dividend of $350 for 
each of its hundred members. The Bos- 
ton Orchestra’s concerts at Carnegic 
Hall, under Dr. Muck, also had ‘‘record” 
audiences. The concerts of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, showed no falling off 
in attendance due to the opera, nor did 
those of Mr. Frank Damrosch’s Musical 
Art and Oratorio Societies. 

Additional interest was given to the 
last two concerts of the Oratorio Society 
by the fact that the composer of the 
works sung, Sir Edward Elgar, person- 
ally conducted them. “The Apostles” 
had been heard here before, but “The 
Kingdom,” which is a sequel to it, was 
new. While not remarkable for melodic 
invention, it is an excellent sample of 
Elgar’s extraordinary skill in building 
up choral climaxes and in orchestral 
coloring. : } 

Elgar was the fifth of the prominent 
European composers to visit us this year, 
having been preceded by Leoncavallo. 
Coleridge-Taylor, Puccini and Scriabine. 

Prominent among the soloists who 
have won laurels are Rosenthal, Gabrilo- 
witch, Samaroff, Cottlow, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Lhévinne, Goodson, Maud 
Powell, Macmillen, Petschnikoff, Elsa 
Ruegger. In chamber music the Kneisel 
and Olive Mead Quartets have led, as 
usual. 

The sensational success of the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir must not be 
overlooked in our retrospect, nor the first 
public concert of the aristocratic Men- 
delssohn Glee Club of New York, which 
added $5,000 to the fund in aid of Amer- 
ica’s greatest composer, the stricken Ed- 
ward MacDowell; nor the Grieg concert 
for the building of a monument in 
Greater New York to Norway’s chief 
composer. 

The musical season practically closes 
this month; but in May New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Buffalo will have an opportunity to 
hear the famous Mannergesangverein of 
Vienna, reputed to be the best male 
choral society in the world. 
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Music by Wire 

A new and very interesting instru- 
ment, the Telharmonium, is now attract- 
ing a good deal of public attention, and 
promises to place at the command of 
those desiring it better music than that 
commonly discoursed in hotels, restau- 
rants and like places by union musicians, 
at less cost per “harmel’—a new unit 
compounded of harmony and melody, 
after the manner in which the technical 
literature of electricity has been en- 
riched with a new nomenclature. 

By most of those who. have visited 
the experimental 


in the keyboard of the organ-like con- 
struction upstairs closes the circuit and 
takes as much or little of it as may be 
required for the purposes of the opera- 
tor. It reaches the circulatory system 
thru a device called a tone mixer—a 
misnomer, since there are no tones at 
that stage to mix.. The so-called tone 
mixer is really a transformer, by which 
in some way not easily explained in in- 
telligible language, currents are modi- 
fied and brought into proper relation to 
other currents. 

As the keys are touched currents 
of specific fre- 
quencies of vibra- 





demonstration of 
Telharmony, and 
listened to the ex- 
cellent music pro- 
duced, it is as- 
sumed that what 
is sent out over 
the system of 
wires radiating 
from the central 
station is music 
identical with, or 
equivalent to, that 
thus heard. This 
is wholly a mis- 
take. What is 
sent out is simply 
an electric current 
of desired quality. 
It becomes music 
only when it finds 
at the other end of 





ra 


tion are passed by 
metallic contact to 
the conductors. As 
the keys are re- 
leased the currents 
they control are 
shut off. Obvious- 
ly the flexible fin- 
gers of an organ- 
ist, running over 
a keyboard of four 
or five banks, will 
touch a great 
many keys in a 
minute — more or 
less, of course, ac- 
cording to the 
kind of music de- 
sired. This means 
that as many va- 
riations in fre- 
quency of vibra- 








the line a vocal or- 
gan capable of con- 
verting the vibra- 
tions of the current 
into sound. The complex machinery of 
the central station is not music produc- 
ing in any sense. Its sole function is 
to generate, blend and transmit to suit- 
able conductors an alternating current 
of varying frequencies of vibration. 
Each of the large number of dynamos in 
the basement is wound in such manner 
as to give a current of given frequency 
of vibrations. Thus constructed it can 
give nothing else—a fact of interest, in 
that a dynamo cannot get “out of tune” 
unless its winding is changed. When 
the kind of current a dynamo is gener- 
ating is needed, the pressure of a key 


THE TELHARMONIUM. 
This instrument can transmit music 1,000 miles and 
play to 100 audiences at once. 


tion are expressed 
in the current pass- 
ing to the conduc- 
tors, as the player touches’ keys 
in a given time. So far as the 
central station is concerned that 
is all that is accomplished. That any 
music is heard there is not because 
it is necessary that it should be, unless 
as a guide to the player and to enable 
him to keep in sympathy with what he 
is doing, but because there is provided 
an outfit of the same kind of vocal or- 
gans which are installed at the end of a 
consumer’s service line. What is here 
described as a vocal organ is a simple 
disc of thin iron capable of taking up 
and making audible the vibrations of the 
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‘current which reaches it, and which 
‘keeps it in a condition of intense, if in- 
visible, agitation. We have.exactly the 
same thing in the receiver and trans- 
mitter of the telephone and in the throat 
of the phonograph and its variants. 
The layman who examines such a disc 
and becomes aware by observation of its 
capacity to reproduce any kind and.qual- 
ity of tone, as apt to wonder ‘that na- 
ture wasted so much’ ingenuity: in devis- 
ing the human throat equipmient, when 
alf it is capable of doing can: be dupli- 
cated by a little iron platé about the size 
of a silver dollar and worth perhaps two 
cents. This is not very practical rea- 
soning, of course, but it is perhaps nat- 
ural in the sore throat season. 

That the inventor of this system, Dr. 
Thaddeus Cahill, has made a conspicu- 
ous technical success must be admitted. 
To do this has not, so far as we are 
aware, involved any new discoveries in 
the domain of physics. It has long been 
known that anything capable of setting 
up vibrations of given frequency was 
also capable of producing a note of 
given pitch in a suitable medium. The 


beauty and interest of the Telharmoniunr 


consists in the perfection of the mechan- 
ism with which this familiar phenome- 
non is utilized in the generation of a 
current transmissible by wire which, by 
means so simple as the vibrating disc of 
the telephone and phonograph, is con- 
verted into musical sounds, | This per- 
mits music to be “laid*on’’ like* water 
or gas, as one of the modern improve- 
ments, and its control is as easy as turn- 
ing a switch in an electric light switch- 
board. To understand its essence, 
which is all a layman can reasonably ex- 
pect, he has only to imagine himself as 
holding to his ear the receiver. of a*tel: 
ephone, when the transmitter opétis into 
an apartment in. which “aff orchestra is 
playing. He would hear every note of 
every instrument. 
fusing noises due to induction, all buzz- 
ing and snapping, the interruption of 
central to know “Are you through?” 
the exasperating disconnection and the 
intrusive cross communication, and you 
have Telharmony. Substitute for the 
orchestra a very intricate and beautiful 
device for producing vibrations capable 


‘Eliminate’ all” con- 
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of transmission into sound waves, and 
you have the Telharmonium. This is 
probably not at all as the expert would 
describe it, but it has the advantage of 
being intelligible and correct. 


a 
Art Notes 


April seems to be the month when the 
largest number of artists have a season’s 
work ready to show us. The Nationa! 
Academy of Design, the Ten Americar 
Painters, the Miniature Society, the So- 
ciety of Keramic Arts and many of the 
students’ organizations have given us 
their annual exhibitions. Artists have 
been discussing in the newspapers their 
difficulties in finding room in New York 
galleries for the proper presentation of 
their efforts, while Philadelphia has been 
rejoicing in the hope of a two million 
dollar municipal art gallery promised 
them by P. A. B. Widener, together with . 


‘his own collection of excellent pictures, 


and Pittsburg has its new Carnegie In- 
stitute, with increased areas for art ex- 
hibitions, and is at present enjoying the 
only intérnational exhibition enjoyed in 
America during the year. 

The Academy opened a day or two 
after the last art notice in these columns 
went to press and will be closed before 
this is printed. It was not an exhibition 
which had any remarkable features. As 
with the majority of our large exhibi- 
tions, a first visit gave one_the pleasant- 
est of impressions an American exhibi- 
tion generally gives, that of a good high 
average of technical skill, especially 
in the handling of tone. Repeated visits 
resulted in disappointment with the gen- 
eral content of the work. With all sym- 
pathy for the Academy’s expressed de- 
sire for larger galleries one cannot wish 
fora larger exhibition of canvases that 
make as shortlived an impression as did 
most of those shown this year. After a 
lapse of two weeks one observer at least 
can remember vividly only Luis Mora’s 
portrait of his wife for its genuine beauty 
of selection and handling, John Lam- 
bert’s “Albert Chevalier as "Awkins” for 
its easy characterization of a personality 
of course quite easy to characterize, Ser- 
geant Kendal’s “Interlude,” another 
study of mother and child in his serial 
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presentation of the same motive, and 
Ballin’s “The Three Ages,” because it 
won a prize rather than because it is a 
success. There were many landscapes 
faithful enough to phases of nature but 
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Club to see the work of Birge Harrison, 
to Macbeth’s for the Keiths from Sa 
Francisco, to Montross’s for the Lath- 
rops, and then down to Oehme’s to see 
the work of Henry Golden Dearth. 


“MAY NIGHT.” 
From the painting by Willard L. Metcalf, at the Montross “Galleries. 


not here in the great jumble to be seen 
at their best. Only Bryson Burroughs’s 
delightful “Bogy-land” had anv real 
power of amusing a picture-hunter. 

A delightful afternoon with landscape 
painters inciuded visits to the Century 


Four widely differing points of view 
were in these places comfortablv to be 
enjoyed. Harrison, at first glance, seems 


unnecessarily literal and preoccupied 
with vivid effects of color not always 
beautiful. But closer study of these ef- 
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fects themselves shows a remarkable un- 
derstanding of their real pictorial value. 
Such a picture as that of the “St. Law- 
rence from Quebec,” with an amazing 
series of gradations in reds and other 
hot colors, all kept cool by balanced re- 
lations, is a remarkable feat of color 
memory anl reasoning. His sense ot 
line, too, is fine. In a “Roadside Inn by 
Moonlight,” “Plymouth Harbor in Win- 
ter,” and many others line and color are 
equally pleasing, and one left the exhi- 
bition with conviction of the man’s virile 
hold upon his medium. 

At the Keith exhibition the whole out- 
lock upon art and nature was different. 
Here one felt that certain themes of 
landscape composition were made the 
vehicle of strong color emotions felt but 
not seen objectively at all. Keith's com- 
positions vary little. . Large tree forms 
generally frame a light “center of inter- 
est”.which may be a cloud or a sunset 
seen thru a vista, but which always fol- 
lows more or less of a formula as to 
placing, so that it is not always easy to 
differentiate between the pictures except 
thru their color. But’here Keith gives 
a rich treat with his mellow harmonies 
so that any one of the canvases is a de- 
light to a color lover. Mr. Keith los: 
many works in the San Francisco earth- 
quake and the twenty-four here shown 
are all recent. 

Different again were the works of W. 
L. Lathrop, at Montross’s. More akin 
to Harrison's in a certain realism, they 
were yet so much more subtle and sensi- 
tive that their beauties seemed only to 
unfold after an appreciable time spent 
with them. Quite high in’ key, yet con- 
taining wonderfully true relative values. 
Lathrop’s method is especially capable of 
rendering tender things like “Early 
Spring” and “Melting Snow” and 
“Evening Light.” These pictures will be 
on exhibition until April 27th. 

The Dearths, at Oehme’s, showed two 
veins. One in which he paints rather 
poetically and in a big way such render- 
ings of actual places as Montreuil or 
Boulogne under different light effects. 
Then at times he becomes a bit riotous 
after the manner of Turner or of Monti- 
celli, one feels, and paints a “Souvenir 
of Versailles” with glowing spottiness, 
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or “A Fantasy in Yellows.” But here, 
as with the other men visited, there was 
much beauty, and the conviction was 
strengthened that in landscape we are 
doing our best work. 

The Ten American Painters include 
men about equally interested in figures 
and landscape, except Dewing, a figure 
painter of .superlative talent, in whose 
three small canvases were to be seen all 
the delicate loveliness we are accus- 
tomed to get from his work. Willard L. 
Metcalf had three landscapes happily 
showing his. steady growth. “The May 
Night” had been already bought by the 
Corcoran Gallery before its exhibition in 
New York. Tarbell showed an unfin- 
ished “New England - Interior,” another 
of his masterly genre subjects, as fin- 
ished as a “Little Master” of the Nether- 
lands, but with the additional beauty of 
color seen by the modern temperament. 
Weir’s things were, as usual, all good, 
but there was none among them better 


























A CORNER IN THE MINIATURE EXHIBITION 
AT KNOEDLER’S. 


than his past best. Chase was at his 
best; so was Benson. Childe Hassam 
was-not, perhaps, nor Robert Reid. De- 
Camp and Simmons have not developed 
any new phases. 

The eighth annual exhibition of the 
American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers was open till the 20th. Only 28 out 
of the 118 works shown were by mem- 
bers, but there ate only seventeen mem- 
bers. The president, Mr. W. J. Baer, 
showed ‘five things, of which the one 
called “Prima Vera” was the only one 
not a portrait. A more -exquisitely 
decorative little composition would be 
hard to find anywhere. A joyous little 
figure in billowy draperies floats across 
one’s vision very like a beautiful dream. 
We could wish many chances of seeing 
this in a museum. Mrs. Lucia Fairchild 
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l‘uller still remains one of the’ most orig- 
inal of the miniaturists. Her “Portrait 
of a Boy” is a charming color scheme of 
orange, browns and red, and the face has 
the fascination of a real child. By Eliza- 
beth Bacon were two very small portraits 
rather unconventional and delicate in 
color, and by Edith Kemble Oliver was 
a “Portrait of Master Oliver Walker,” 
beautiful in color and feeling. The aver- 
age was high. 

The Art Workers’ Club arranged the 
annual loan exhibition of paintings for 
the University Settlement, as it has done 
for the last few years. The opening oi 
the exhibition was made notable by the 
presence of Sir Purdon Clarke, Profes- 
sor Seligman, Frank Vincent du Mond 
and others, who spoke wisely and well of 
the need uf many smaller exhibitions 
thruout the city. 

Several other landscape exhibitions 
took place during the month, the most 
notable being those of the works of Van 
Perrine at the New Gallery, and of 
Rockwell Kent at Clausen’s. Both men 
live ruggedly and paint likewise. Per- 
rine still paints the mighty Palisades ex- 
clusively for themes, while Kent ranges 
more widely, but feels titanic forces also. 

_ The most important sales were those 

of the Brandus and Stanford White col- 
lections. The first dispersed many fine 
paintings of both French and English 
schools, with a few Dutch, Italian and 
Spanish works, and the White collection 
contained remarkable objects in all the 
arts. 

The annual report of the Metropolitan 
Museum tells us that the attendance for 
the year was 761,476. The largest for 
a single day being that for February 
22d, when 11,775 persons visited the 
Museum. Appropriations to the amount 
of $750,000 a year for ten years are to 
be expended upon the construction of 
new wings. The library is growing 
steadily, and so are the various collec- 
tions, including that of photographs, now 
numbering 14,000. 

One hundred and sixty lithographs of 
James A,’ McNeill Whistler were shown 
at the Grolier Club from April 4th to the 
27th. Whistler is best known as a 
painter and an etcher, but his lithographs 
shown at the Grolier Club make it mani- 
fest that he could, upon occasion, bend 
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lithography to his taste and make skilful 
use also of this as an artistic medium. 
As in his more pretentious works, Whist- 
ler uses Drury Lane rags, a Chelsea 
fish-shop, a balcony, a forge, the back 
of the Gaiety Theater, a barber’s shop 
in the mews, a butcher’s dog and other 
themes that are by no means as promis- 
ing as they might be, but out of which 
he creates something that is gilded by 
his own peculiar art. The Whistler litho- 
graphs are growing rare, but, as shown 
at the Grolier Club, they are on this very 
account all the more interesting. 

The teaching of art in the New York 
public schools, now under the direction 
of Dr. James Parton Haney, has exer- 
cised a very wide influence. The stu- 
dents are not merely taught to draw in 
a. perfunctory way, or to copy even 
classical pictures, but the attempt is seri- 
ously made to influence the pupils’ home 
life and to give an art complexion to the 
schoolroom, as well as to such details 
as the covers of exercise books, school 
programs, and even the cards of invita- 
tion sent out by the schools. So great 
has been the success attained along these 
lines that the attention of the Mosely 
Commission was particularly drawn 
toward the American methods of art in- 
struction in use in the New York 
schools. It is now proposed to send, as 
object lessons, certain exhibits of the re- 
sults obtained in art teaching from the 
best schools in about 100 cities thruout 
the United States to the International 
Congress on Art Education, to convene 
in London in 1908. A few examples of 
the work done by school children were 
recently on view in the annual exhibition 
of the Municipal Art Society of New 
York at the National Arts Club, and re- 
ceived favorable comment. It is hoped 
by this means to stimulate the existing 
interest in everyday art as taught in our 
schools. 

s&s 


Retrospect of the Dramatic Year 


It is our custom at this time to select 
for distinctive mention a very few of the 
plays which we have discussed during 
the season now closed. More of our 
readers will have an opportunity of see- 
ing these plays next year, when some of 
them will be touring the country, than 
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on their appearance in New York City, 
and our dramatic notes may, therefore, 
save money and time that might other- 
wise be wasted on inferior productions. 

In our opinion the four productions 
of the season that are most worthy of 
attention are Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler,” 
as presented by Madame Nazimova, 
Hauptmann’s “Sunken Bell” by the Soth- 
ern-Marlowe Company, Jones’s “The 
Hypocrites” and Broadhurst’s “The 
Man of the Hour.” Of special interest 
as indicating the 
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oning,” Schnitzler’s “Lieberlei,” an un- 
pleasant drama of the “young Austrian” 
school, admirably acted. 


) st 
The Plays of the Month 


Very few new plays have been pro- 
duced in New York this month, and 
none of them are of the first importance. 
Madame Alla Nazimova has disap- 
pointed her admirers by taking up a 
trashy Italian comedy, Roberto Bracco’s 

“Comtesse Co- 





growth of an 
American school 
of playwrights 
using native mate- 
rial are three 
Western plays: 
“The Great  Di- 
vide,” by William 
Vaughn Moody, 
an emotional 
drama of much 
power; “The 


Three of Us,” by 
Rachel - Crothers, © 
a simple story of 


frontier home life, 
and “The Rose of 
the Rancho,” one 
of David Belasco’s 
artistically staged 
melodramas. This 
has been some- 
thing of an Ibsen 
season; Madame 
Nazimova made a 





quette.” The play 
is more than 
risqué, and _ her 
talents are alto- 
gether wasted in it, 
altho, as is not 
necessary to say, 
she makes a viva- 
cious and fascinat- 
ing “coquette.” 
We liked her bet- 
ter when she made 
her own costumes 
and played in the 
little old hall on 
the East Side than 
we do in this play, 
where she is the 
walking advertise- 
ment of a fash- 
ionable_ dress- 
maker. Why can 
she not give us 
“The Master 
Builder” in Eng- 








popular success of 
“The Doll’s House,” 
as well as of 
“Hedda Gabler,” and Mansfield’s pro- 
duction of “Peer Gynt’ attracted great 
attention. We have been favored with 
visits of three British players of prom- 
inence—H. B. Irving, a worthy son of 
his great father; Miss Ellen Terry, who 
retains much of her old charm, and 
Forbes-Robertson, who produced Shaw’s 
“Cesar and Cleopatra” in a magnificent 
manner. In addition to this must be 
mentioned “His House in Order,” a new 
society play by Pinero, with John Drew 
as star; Sudermann’s “John the Bap- 
tist,” beautifully presented by the Mar- 
lowe-Sothern company; and “The Reck- 
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lish as she used to 
in Russian? Prob- 
ably a better Hilda 
has never been seen anywhere. 

Talking of Ibsen, we must not neglect 
to thank the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art for the rare chance of see- 
ing the “Vikings at Helgeland,”’ one of 
Ibsen’s early historical dramas. If it had 
not been stated on the program that it 
was given by the senior members of the 
school there would have been no reason 
to suspect that the actors were amateurs, 
for it was managed and played in a very 
effective and business-like way. It could 
start out on the grand tour without 
change in the cast, for the play goes bet- 
ter than one would think from the mere 
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reading of it. Mr. Spiro made a very 
impressive Ornulf, and Miss Pollock as 
Hidrdis shcwed great tragic capabilities. 

The Yale University Dramatic Asso- 
ciation has for the last few years given 
a play each spring. This year they pro- 
duced Ibsen’s “The Pretenders,” in a 
way which made it a most preposterous 
conglomeration of all that is repelling in 
Mansfield’s “Peer Gynt” and Mr. Ben 
Greet’s Shakespearian plays. The play, 
despite its symbolism and historical in- 
terest, was disconnected, bare, wooden 
and with hardly a scintilla of human in- 
terest. How the advisors of the Yale 
students hit upon it, is difficult to see, 
unless they wanted to give the public 
something that had never before been 
seen in America. Yet despite the almost 
insuperable obstacles furnished by Ibsen, 
the Yale boys did remarkably well, and 
one of them who took the part of the 
wily Bishop was almost the shade of 
Henry Irving back in life. The play de- 
picts a contest for the Norwegian throne 
in the thirteenth century, and the charac- 
ters comprise horned vikings, intriguing 
bishops, stately maidens (Yale boys), 
riotous feasts and alarums. The sym- 
bolism which seems to be a necessary ad- 
junct of all Ibsen’s dramas dealt largely 
with the superiority of the uncompromis- 
ing idealist over the compromising prac- 
tical person. 

The visit of Ermete Novelli and his 
company gave a good opportunity for 
comparing the Italian style of acting 


_the “blues.” 
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with our own, especially since he includ- 
ed several Shakespearian dramas in his 
repertory. These were very unlike what 
we are. accustomed to, altho it:-must be 
admitted that in some respects, such as 
that of making Shylock more of a comic 
than a tragic figure, Novelli was nearer 
to the otiginal conception than Irving. 
But his classic plays did not take very 
well, for Signor Novelli’s forte is ec- 
centric character acting, comic or pa- 
thetic, or both at once. In “Il Ratto 
Sabine,” which the program curiously 
translates as “The Seizure of the Sa- 
bines,” he takes the part of the barn- 
stormer in a broadly farcical spirit. 
“Papa Lebonnard,” a little family drama 
by Jean Aicard, gives us a touching il- 
lustration of a simple-minded man_ un- 
fortunately married to a woman of fash- 
ion and folly. Novelli’s support was on 
the whole good and the company played 
together better than most of our Ameri- 
can troupes. 

“The Silver Box” is a somber, gray, 
disagreeable but powerful play in which 
Ethel Barrymore takes the leading role. 
It describes the vice and misery of the 
poor and the injustice they receive at the 
hands of the rich, who are for the most 
part cruel, snobbish and purse proud. 
The play has no humor; everything ends 
unhappily and it is sure to give any one 
It is splendidly acted, how- 
ever, and is a keen satire on certain 
phases of life, alas, too common in our 
day and generation. 


The Spring’s at the Flood! 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


Ir is April, I see! 
The green’s in the tree, 

The bloom’s on the bud, 
The balm’s in the air, 
The birds are a-pair, 

The Spring’s at the flood, 
And plain as can 
It is April, I see! 


It is April, I see! 

The sphinx-moth is free, 
The bee is abroad, 

The sunbeam’s a-dance, 

The world’s from the trance, 
Pan! Pan is the god! 

And plain as can be 

It is April, I see! 


Cincinnati, Oxo. 





Should the Unwritten Law Be 
Written? 


BY LEWIS H. MACHEN 


State SENATOR OF VIRGINIA. 


such thing in criminal jurispru- 

dence as unwritten law. What is 
so called is mere violation of law—the 
finding of verdicts of acquittal which the 
law does not sustain. 

Every possible point involved in 
criminal trials has been written down 
in text-books and decisions and _be- 
come fixt except as changed by 
statute. This body of law is as 
simple and as clearly defined as any 
with which the courts have to deal. It 
may be easily applied to the facts of anv 
particular case. Yet in practice it is 


S sch th speaking, there is no 


found ‘that in a certain class of cases 
juries pérsistently refuse to enforce the 


law as expounded to them by the courts. 
Public opinion approves of such verdicts 
and sometimes even judges commend the 
violation of their own charges. The re- 
sult is a tacit understanding that certain 
things which the law brands as crimes 
may be done with impunity. This crys- 
tallization of public opinion into custom 
is what is known as the unwritten law. 

Some contend that the principles in- 
volved in this custom are correct and 
should be enforced, Others hold that 
these principles are incorrect and should 
not be enforced. And still another class 
believe that these principles are correct, 
but think they should not be enforced by 
juries in defiance of the instructions of 
the courts which they have sworn to 
obey. 

For example, a father pursues the se- 
ducer of his daughter and, after search- 
ing several days or hours, comes up with 
him and kills him. » Undoubtedly, under 
the common law the father is guilty of 
murder in the first or second degree, ac- 
cording as there has, or has not, been 
“cooling time.” The man is brought to 
trial. Not one jury in a hundred would 
fail to acquit. Was the man justified in 


what he did? Not one man in a thou- 
sand would hesitate to answer in the af- 
firmative. Was not the jury, then, justi- 
fied in finding a verdict of acquittal? 
That is another question. 

If juries may disregard the instruc- 
tions of courts in one class of cases it is 
difficult to say that they may not do so 
in all cases. When jurors become in- 
different to the obligation of their oaths 
it is easy to see that the jury system has 
been shaken to its foundation. The un- 
swerving fidelity of jurors to their oaths 
is the chief safeguard of accused persons 
as well as of society in general. In some 
cases unjust convictions may be set aside 
on appeal, but unjust acquittals by juries 
are irrevocable. If juries may play fast 
and loose with the law as laid down by 
the courts it is plain that the administra- 
tion of the law has been greatly weak- 
ened. In order to preserve any show of 
authority for law juries must uniformly 
enforce the law as so expounded. 

Since the law, in order to protect so- 
ciety, must be uniformly and effectively 
enforced, it follows that the law should 
be kept right. But the standard of right 
in criminal matters varies as knowledge 
extends and public sentiment becomes 
more humane and enlightened. A hun- 
dred years ago there were more than one 
hundred capital crimes in England. The 
methods of punishment, too, were brutal 
—drawing, quartering, amputation. 
burnings and brandings. Offenses which 
were then punishable with death are now 
considered worthy of slight punishment, 
or none. It has been found that exces- 
sive punishments destroy themselves thru 
the refusal of juries to convict. 

Is there any doubt that the common 
judgment of men fully justifies homicide 
committed when the provocation is the 
invasion of marital rights or an attack 
upon the virtue of the innocent? And 
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if public sentiment is against the law as 
it stands why should not the law be 
changed? Will not the whole body of 
the criminal laws be injuriously affected 
by the attempt to maintain a cadaver in 
criminal jurisprudence? Is any good ac- 
complished by the periodical effort to put 
life into this dead letter? 

Naturally, there is a reluctance upon 
the part of society to relax the rigor of 
the written Iaw. There is a superstition 
among many good people that the severer 
the penalties imposed for any offense the 
more effective will be the law in prevent- 
ing the offense. The good people leave 
out of consideration the question of jus- 
tice. If a few people were hanged for 
being drunk it is doubtful whether 
drunkenness would be greatly diminished, 
but the injustice of such punishment 
would probably be considered a greater 
crime than drunkenness. Besides, if 
such were the penalty few people would 
be willing to report a case of drunken- 
ness; the police would ignore it; wit- 
nesses would be averse to testifying to 
the facts and juries would refuse to con- 
vict upon the plainest proof. The law 
would suffer by being ignored or 
trampled upon, but the cause of sobriety 
would not be advanced. 

It is perfectly well understood thru- 
out the civilized world that where a 
homicide is committed under the provoca- 
tion of an attack upon the sanctity of the 
home there is no possibility of any con- 
siderable punishment. Yet comparative- 
ly few homicides result from such causes. 
In cases in which they do result officers 
of the law are frequently reluctant to 
prosecute; witnesses fail to remember or 
deliberately misstate facts; medical ex- 
perts testify that the accused was the 
victim of emotional insanity which dis- 
appeared as soon as the cause was re- 
moved and juries ignore the plainest in- 
structions of the courts. The law suffers 
by being ignored or trampled upon, but 
the cause of morality is not advanced. 

Is it not time that lawmakers and 
judges were recognizing the fact that in 
such cases juries will invariably consider 
the sufficiency of the provocation, and if, 
in their judgment, the provocation is 
sufficient they will find verdicts of ac- 
— Would it not be wise, there- 

ore, to give the jury the right to deter- 
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mine the adequacy of the provocation? 
It is a right which they do not hesitate 
to exercise. Would anything be lost to 
the cause of order by conceding this 
right to them as a matter of law? 

Such a statute might be drawn thus: 
“In all criminal trials involving a charge 
of assault and battery, assault with in- 
tent to kill or homicide, in which it is 
proven that the person upon whom such 
assault was alleged to have been com- 
mitted had been guilty of a wrong upon 
the person of the wife, mother, sister or 
daughter of the accused, the jury shall 
be the judges of whether such provoca- 
tion was sufficient to justify such assault. 
and may, if such assault was so justified. 
find a verdict of acquittal.” 

Some may find fault with the principle 
of allowing the jury to judge of the 
sufficiency of the provocation. Yet all 
law writers and all cases hold that the 
jury may judge whether the provocation 
was sufficient to reduce the offense from 
murder to manslaughter. Why should 
the jury not consider whether the provo- 
cation was sufficient to reduce the dct 
from manslaughter to nothing? 

There have been several attempts to 
modify by statute the strictness of the 
common law in such cases. Delaware 
has reduced the killing, by an aggrieved 
husband, of one found in flagrante de- 
licto from a felony, which it was at com- 
mon law, to a misdemeanor. (Laws of 
Delaware, 1893. Chapter 127, Section 5.) 
Texas has made such a homicide justi- 
fiable. (Texas Penal Code, Section 672.) 
And Utah has extended this principle to 
cases where there have been wrongs 
upon the person of the wife, mother, 
sister or daughter or other female rela- 
tive or dependent. (Revised Statutes of 
Utah, Section 4168.) It would seem 
that this Utah statute is too broad in its 
terms, tho in practice it is probable that 
juries restrict its application within 
proper bounds. It will be noticed that 
by none of these statutes is the jury 
given the right to judge of the sufficiency 
of the provocation: A hard and fast rule 
is established for all cases. Indeed, the 
supreme Court of Texas set aside a con- 
viction in a case where a husband had 
been given three years in the penitentiary 
for a homicide which the statute declared 
justifiable. ‘State v. Price, 18 Tex. 
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App., 474; 51 Am. Rep., 322.) In 
Maryland, by statute, juries in criminal 
cases are made the judges of the law 
as well as of the facts. Yet they are to 
judge the law from the statutes and deci- 
sions, as courts do, and are bound by 
their oaths to enforce the law as they 
find it. Therefore juries in Maryland 
can no more enforce the so-called un- 
written law without violating their oaths 
than can juries of other States. All of 
these statutes are of long standing and 
seem to work well in the States which 
have adopted them, but other States have 
been slow to adopt them, which indicates 
that evolution in criminal law is an ex- 
tremely slow process. 

In the meanwhile, criminal trials are 
becoming ridiculous from the fact that 
public opinion does not sanction a law 
prescribing punishment as a common 
murderer for a man who has been goaded 
to bloodshed by some dastardly crime 
against his marital rights or against the 
innocence of some woman closely related 
to him. Acute and resourceful lawyers 
find it easy to present some technical de- 
fense which will enable the jury to en- 
force justice without too obvious a defi- 
ance of the law, and eminent physicians 
can always be found willing to testify 
that the accused was temporarily or 
emotionally insane. Brain-storm is a re- 
cently discovered phenomenon which will 
probably reappear in many such cases 
hereafter, and may be regarded as a use- 
ful acquisition to the literature of this 
subject. 

It must not be overlooked that it is 
always possible to find an equal number 
of equally eminent medical experts to 
testify that the accused was perfectly 
sane at the time the alleged offense was 
committed. But it would not affect the 
result if twice as many experts twice as 
eminent gave such testimony. The jury, 
being judges of the credibility of the wit- 
nesses, will choose to believe those whom 
they wish to believe. In reality they will 
ignore the expert testirhony altogether 
and consider only the provocation. If 
that be found sufficient they will find a 
verdict of acquittal. 

But it should be noted that this in- 
direct method of reaching this result can 
only be accomplished in thé best style bv 
accused persons of large means who are 
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able to employ the deftest lawyers and 
the most respectable corps of medical ex- 
perts. In these cases the State is put to 
a corresponding expense in the vain ef- 
fort to overcome this array of legal and 
medical talent. A poor man, especially 
if not socially prominent, has a some- 
what more difficult time of it and runs a 
greater risk of a triumph of law over 
justice. But even in his case, if the 
provocation be real and adequate, he may 
account himself reasonably safe. 

Is it any wonder that people smile at 
this contravention of the law? The pub- 
lic becomes accustomed to the spectacle 
of juries pretending to believe the in- 
credible and serenely disregarding the 
plainest instructions of the courts which 
they have sworn to obey. The old rever- 
ence for the jury system is thereby 
diminished, and, indeed, the whole ad- 
ministration of criminal law falls under 
suspicion, if not reproach. Can there be 
any doubt that such a condition is de- 
plorable? What is the remedy? It 
would be impossible, even if it were de- 
sirable, to change public opinion regard- 
ing the provocation mentioned. The 
man who invades a home for an immoral 
purpose becomes an outlaw whom the 
aggrieved party may kill with impunity. 
It matters not that the law may classify 
the killing as murder or manslaughter. 
The body of the country, from whom the 
juries are taken, do not recognize such a 
classification. This we must acknowl- 
edge, and proceed to ask the pivotal 
question: Would it be wise to concede 
to juries the discretion which they al- 
ready exercise in such cases? 

The objection most frequently heari 
is that men might be encouraged by such 
a law to kill persons upon slight suspi- 
cion. The answer is that the statute sug- 
gested would be restricted in its appli- 
cation to cases in which the provocation 
shall have been proven to be real. Un- 
der such a statute no man would be per- 
mitted to act rashly upon mere suspicion 
or hearsay and claim justification. Such 
a claim is made in just such cases under 
the practice now prevailing. 

The whole matter of justification is 
now extra-legal and can be introduced 
only thru some subterfuge such as a fic- 
titious plea of temporary or emotional 
insanity. Therefore, the scope of such 
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testimony is not limited to cases in 
which the provocation was real. Under 
the insanity plea the only relevant in- 
quiry is whether such a story was told 
the accused. The State cannot show the 
untruthfulness of the story itself. - By 
this method the jury may be regaled with 
many weird and fantastic tales, which 
they must technically consider only as 
bearing upon the sanity of the accused, 
but which they really consider as bearing 
upon the provocation. 

If, however, the provocation were a 
matter which might be lawfully consid- 
ered the State would be permitted to 
show that in fact no such provocation 
existed. The court might instruct the 
jury as to the necessity of the complete 
proof, by the defense, of the reality of 
the provocation and the State’s attorney 
would have the opportunity in his clos- 
ing address to appeal to the jury not to 
abuse the discretion which has been in- 
vested in them to judge of the genuine- 
ness and weight of such provocation. 
Would not this latter method circum- 
scribe the activities of spellbinding at- 
torneys for the defense who, under the 
guise of discussing the effect of some 
event or narrative upon the mind of the 
accused. in reality inflame the minds of 
the jury by portraying the enormity of 
the provocation? 
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Some have expressed fear that such « 
statute might encourage the manufacture 
of false defenses and thus render the 
punishment oi murderers more difficult. 
But enough has been said to show that 
we stand in that predicament now. In- 
deed, there is greater danger thru the 
present system that some such imaginary 
plea will be put forth under the guise of 
testimony regarding the sanity of the ac- 
cused. But if a plea be just it should 
not be disallowed merely because it may 
be abused. Unquestionably, the plea of 
self-defense is subject to abuse. The 
same may be said of the law excusing 
the violent acts of insane persons. Yet 
no one cal!s for the abolition of these 
defenses. The better plan would be to 
write into the law the principles which 
are believed to be just and trust the peo- 
ple to apply them in. such manner that 
they may not constitute a cloak for 
crime. ; 

Finally, the issue presented is whether 
the juries of the country may be trusted 
to judge of the adequacy of the provoca- 
tion in the class of cases mentioned. If 
that question be answered in the nega- 
tive how can the conclusion be escaped 
that the jury system is a failure and no 
longer competent to decide issues involv- 
ing the life, liberty and property of the 
citizen ? 

RicHMOND, VA, 


But Spring Returns! 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN 


“THE time of the singing of birds is come!” 
Once more, old poet and king, 

“The voice of the turtle is heard in the land!” 
Again is the marvel of Spring! 


Was it dear to you—was it wonderful. 
Those thousands of Springs ago, 

As it is today, with the greening grass 
And the shrinking lines of snow, 


And the maple boughs all crimsoning 
To the rush of the April wine? 

Today. when the world is a sunlit haze, 
A vision, a dream divine? 


On the shoreless sea of the Infinite 
We are ripples that fall and rise. 
In a few more Springs, O Solomon, 
I, too, with the dust in my eyes! 


But none the less, for a thousand years 
And a thousand years again, 

Shall Spring return with her healing gift 
Of joy to the sons of men. 


And the time of the singing of birds shall stili 
Be thrilling and sweet and strange: 

For the Beauty we worship abides—abides! 
Tho the worshipers pass and change! 
Norwark, Onto. 
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A Tragedy Among Nations 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


(Mr. Ellis is a member of the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Press, and is now in the 


Orient, personally visiting the unhappy nation about which he writes. 


This is the first com- 


prehensive article, of which we are aware, telling of the Japanese invasion of Korea.—Eb1- 


TOR. | 


HERE is trouble in Korea. That 
would be what editors call “un- 
important local news,” were it not 

for the fact that the present trouble, like 
the smallpox, may spread thruout the 
neighborhood, and what is now only sun- 
set turmoil in the “Land of the Morning 
Calm,” may grow -to be international 
war. For it is quite within the range of 
possibilities that, with or without des- 
perate- action by the over-patient top- 
knots, the situation in Korea may be 


made a pretext for war by one or more 
of the Powers unfriendly to Japan—espe- 
cially since the Korean Emperor appears 
to be appealing from his palace-prison 
for such succor. Even if these serious 


consequences be escaped, Korea’s cause 
will be presented to the Hague tribunal 
next spring, and it is worth while for the 
world to know the “story” back of the 
appeal. 

The root of all.the evil is money. For 
centuries, Korean-officeholders have been 














ONE OF TITE GATES TO THE CITY OF SEOUL. 
The monkeys on top are supposed to keep out evil spirits. 
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“squeezing” the people, until the peasant, ° 


who is “the ultimate sponge,” has had 
most of the juice of virile, aggressive, 
independent manhood squeezed out of 
‘him. The nation’s history of four thou- 
sand years has flowered only in hopeless 
corruption. The worst municipality in 
America is a Sunday school in its politics 
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wanted to control the strategic peninsula 
and its twelve millions of people. The 
court of the fearful and feeble monarch 
at Seoul was and is, within a single year, 
the scene of sufficient plots and counter- 
plots to furnish an army of yellow novel- 
ists with material for a decade. Both 
Russia and Japan quickly cuffed rheum- 




















THE EMPEROR OF KOREA. 
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alongside of .the official life of Korea. 
This state of affairs—to look on the 
bright side—has taught the people for- 
bearance, patience and good nature, vir- 
tues which they did not need. 

Such a nation, considering its geo- 
graphical position, could not be other- 
wise than a fertile field for the intrigues 
of China, Russia and Japan, all of whom 


atic old China out of the game, and lat- 
terly the little people to the south have 
bested Russia at intrigue, as at‘arms. So 
Korea lay at the mercy of Japan. 

It did not suit the purposes of the lat- 
ter, and it would really have been im- 


politic, to annex Korea at once. The 
latter was an independent nation, having 
treaties with the great nations of the 
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earth. But, in one way and another, 
Japan’s control increased to the degree 
that, in November, 1905, she offered to 
Korea a treaty giving the actual manage- 
ment of the nation’s affairs over into the 
hands of the Japanese. 

This incident was sensational enough 
to satisfy the most jaded lover of blood- 
and-thunder literature. Marquis Ito, the 
Japanese Resident-General, who had un- 
dertaken the rehabilitation of Korea, led 
a company of Japanese soldiers into the 
cabinet meeting where sat the Korean 
King and his counselors. This treaty, 
which practically brings to an end 
Korea’s existence as one of the two old- 
est nations on the earth, was offered to 
the King and cabinet to sign, They re- 
fused. The Japanese urged, argued, ca- 
joled, blustered, threatened—all in vain. 
Swords were drawn and recalcitrant 
ministers were threatened with death. 
The cabinet meeting was dissolved and 
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to convene it. The Japanese went ahead 
anyway, without a properly called cab- 
inet session. The Minister of Finance 
signed, and the Prime Minister promptly 
slapped him in the face and called him 
a traitor. The Prime Minister himself 
never signed the “treaty”; neither did 
the King. The latter afterward gave out 
a letter, under his own seal, declaring 
that he had never signed, and that the 
treaty was null and void. From four 
distinct and trustworthy sources I have 


‘had assurance, while in Seoul, that the 


story really happened as related above, 
and that the King is still opposed to the 
Japanese usurpation of power. The 
Japanese officials refused to let me see 
the King, altho I asked permission of 
Marquis Ito himself. I was informed 
by those in close touch with his Majesty 
that he would be willing and glad to give 
audience to an American journalist. But 
the King is a prisoner in one of his own 
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GATEWAY TO THE PALACE WHERE THE KOREAN QUEEN WAS MURDERED. 


the Japanese efforts continued with indi- 
viduals. Some of the weaker men were 
overcome. 

Then Marquis Ito ordered another 
meeting, but the Prime Minister refused 


palaces; nobody is allowed to see him 
without a Japanese permit. 

Yet this very “treaty,” which Japan 
proclaimed as genuine (altho she has 
since hedged on the matter of the royal 
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signature), engaged to uphold the dig- 
nity and authority of the imperial house- 
hold, and to respect the autonomy of the 
Korean Government. According to the 
story given to the world, Japan’s pur- 
poses in Korea are purely missionary. 
She is, at great cost to herself, doing an 
altruistic work of civilization. 

Certainly she undertook a hard job. 
whatever her motive. The railroad from 
Fusan to Manchuria has been built and is 
in good running order. The post office 
is being reorganized by the Japanese and 
will one day, it is hoped, become as effec- 
tive as that in Japan. After a deal of 
juggling with the currency which hit the 
Koreans hard—tho the Orient should be 
accustomed by this time to the hardships 
of varying fiscal values—a uniform 
Korean coinage is in sight. There is talk 
of the general introduction of education. 
and a beginning really has been made. 
the use of the Japanese language beinz 
obligatery in most cases. The Japanese 
soldiers and police also control the coun- 
try. 

Whatever is creditable and unselfish: 
and useful in this must be marked up to 
Japan’s credit. And always it must be 
borne in mind that, as W. D. Stevens, an 
able and affable American who for many 
years has been in the employ of the Jap- 
anese as an adviser, said to me in Seoul, 
the Japanese have had: to work with an 
utterly corrupt and inefficient Govern- 
ment. Nobody who knows the situation 
thinks for an instant that Korea is at 
present capable of any decent or proper 
sort of self-government. She must be in 
leading-strings to somebody for years tc 
come. 

Here comes the nub of the story: 
Korea, despite her shortcomings, deserves 
the treatment due to human beings, pos- 
sibly that due to an undeveloped people. 
On the contrary, she is being treated as 
a conquered country. Japan had a rare 
chance to win the friendship of the 
Korean people ; instead she has alienated 
them to a man. In violation of all treaty 
stipulations, and of those considerations 
of human justice which the world holds 
dear, this nation, nominally independent, 
is daily enduring the indignities and ig- 
nominies sometimes inflicted upon a sub- 
jugated race. As one American in Korea 
said to me, “If Japan would only treat 
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Korea with half decency nobody would 
object. The Korean is used to injustice 
and can stand a lot of it; but that is no 
reason. why he should be treated worse 
than a dog.” This American went on to 
declare, what I have heard stated a score 
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of times in different parts of Korea, that 
there is today not a white man in all the 
land (except the adviser to the Japan- 
ese Government), who is not bitterly op- 
posed to Japan’s course, altho practically 
all of them, until the close of the Russo- 
Japanese war, were ardently pro-Japan- 
ese. From diplomats, business men, pro- 
fessional men, mining engineers and mis- 
sionaries, I have heard a succession of 
tirades against the Japanese. Some of 
these, notably the missionaries, are sin- 
cerely and discreetly abstaining from any- 
thing that savors of political activity ; but 
they quickly open up to an American and 
express themselves in most pronounced 
terms. Even the leading Koreans with 
whom I have talked, while they are eat- 

ing out their hearts in the bitterness and ~ 
shame of their nation’s wrongs, are not 
more intense in their condemnation of the 
Japanese than are the white foreigners. 
The business men among the latter have, 
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in addition, 2 personal reason for resent- 
ment in that they say Japan, by unfair 
means, is crowding out all interests ex- 
cept Japanese from Korea and Man- 
churia. 

To be more specific, without attempt- 
ing to cite the innumerable individual 
cases of which I have either first-hand or 
other creditable information. What is 
the Japanese conduct complained of? 
First, I suppose should be put the im- 
prisonment and humiliation of the King 
Then comes the galling substitution of 
Japanese for Korean authority, from the 
policeman up to the Resident General. 
Korea is a nation without power, altho 
enough of her machinery of Government 
remains to make her a convenient scape- 
goat for the Japanese when called to book 
bv foreigners. 

Most direct and annoying of all, tho, 














MAJOR-GENERAL MIN YUNG WHAN. 


General Min, Ex-Prime Minister of Korea, com- 
mitted suicide when the protectorate was announced. 
His house is now occupied by D. W. Stevens, an 
American, adviser to the Japanese. 


is the conduct of the Japanese toward the 
Koreans. We do not treat street curs in 
America as the lowest Japanese coolie 
feels free to treat a Korean gentleman. 
Only this morning, the Japanese porter 
carrying my bag (Koreans are not al- 
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lowed to ply any lucrative occupations on 
or near the railways or steamboat land- 
ings) wanted to pass an elderly Korean, 
who stood with his back toward us, in the 
railway station. Did the coolie turn to 
one side, or ask the other to move? Not 
he ; with an imprecation, he gave the man 
a shove that knocked him out of the way. 
That sort of thing is so general that the 
sixty thousand Japanese now in Korea 
are feared by the twelve million Koreans 
to the point of abjectness; for an appea! 
to Japanese official justice seems to brinz 
nothing but increased trouble. 

A Japanese broke into the house of an | 
English-speaking Korean whom I know. 
because the latter would not sell his prop- 
erty at the Japanese figure, and smashed 
the furniture, ornaments and a hangings 
lamp. The Korean, with the help of an- 
other, tied the offender to a chair and 
sent for a policeman.: When the latter 
came the only crime he would consider 
was that of “a barbarian’s tying up a civil- 
ized man,” and he took away as evidence 
the rope with which the Korean had com- 
mitted this heinous offense! Is it anv 
wonder, as one of the leading natives ir 
all Korea said to me, that the villagers 
thruout the country would rather see the 
black death enter their community thar 
a Japanese? 

So much of this sort of thing have I 
seen with my own eyes, and so thinlv- 
veiled has been the hostility and insolence 
of the lower class Japanese toward my- 
self and all other foreigners, that, bearing 
in mind the repeated assaults upon white 
men known to me, I have gone armed 
daily for the first time in my life. Yet 
the word that is ever passing among the 
foreigners is, “Don’t pay any attention to 
insolence and insults, and do not hit back 
unless your life is endangered.” The 
self-conceit, arrogance and license of the 
Japanese in Korea knows no bounds. . 
Nor can the Government which so com- 
pletely controls the people in Japan. 
truthfully disclaim responsibility for this 


state of affairs. 


From all parts of the country come re- 
ports of the forcible dispossession of 
Koreans from their homes in order that 
they may be occupied by the Japanese. 
“Military necessity,” has been the con- 
venient pretext under which thousands of 
acres have been seized without compensa- 
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tion, and thousands of Koreans compelled 
to work without pay. And military oper- 


ations, on a large scale, really are in evi- 


dence in many parts of the land. 

I have seen small cities where almost 
the entire business section has been taken 
possession of by the Japanese. Even the 
wealthy have exhibited to me the same 
terror which possesses the poor, namely, 
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able that up North the military—whether 
Officially or unofficially matters not— 
quartered their female camp followers 
upon the natives, with such scandalous 
results that the church officials com- 
pelled the Korean Christians to abandon 
their homes rather than to endure and 
witness the demoralizing use that was 
being made of them. Everybody knows 
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A STUDY IN HATS. 
The Seoul Y. M. C. A. secretary and some leading members out to call on officials. 


that the Japanese will seize their lands 
and homes. One American friend of the 
natives showed me a bundle of deeds to 
houses and lands that was three feet in 
circumference. The deeds were done up 
into packages, of which I counted forty- 
four; the aggregate of individual docu- 
ments must have been more than two 
hundred. These have all been brought 
to the American for safety by alarmed 
Koreans, and he has bought them for a 
penny apiece. Thus far, a foreigner’s 
ownership of real estate has been usually 
respected, and the natives have turned 
over their property in this manner in 
order to keep it out of Japanese hands, 
hoping for the day when security for life 
and possessions will come to Korea. 
Japan’s conduct in Korea, as any trav- 
eler may see it (tho travelers seem to be 
far less welcome in this picturesque 
country since Japan gained control than 
they are in Japan itself), is such as to 
afford the best material for a new Zola 
to arise and startle civilization with a 
“J’accusel’ For instance, it is undeni- 


that the Japanese have put into high 
places some of the worst rascals in that 
choice collection of superlative rogues, 
the Korean officeholders, thus making 
ludicrous her pretense of “reform.” 
While I was in Korea the story was 
published, and later authenticated, that a 
young Japanese had tried to force an old 
Korean out of his home. The latter re- 
fused to give up his ancestral habitation. 
Thereupon the Japanese set upon him 
and beat him, tied a beam to his shoul- 
ders, weighted it with stones, and then 
strung him up to the eaves of his dwell- 
ing, where he died in agony. When the 
murdered man’s son returned and dis- 
covered the crime, he and some friends 
started in pursuit. The murderer fled 
across a river; the avenger, with a knife 
in his teeth, swam after him. The fugi- 
tive was caught and killed, and—remem- 
ber that Korea is in the Orient, with im- 
memorial customs—the heart and liver 
of the criminal were offered as a sacri- 
fice to the spirit of the slain Korean. Of 
course, this was wrong—one crime never 
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justifies another; but the deterrent effect 
will doubtless be greater than the exam- 
ple made of another Japanese slayer of 
a Korean, who was sentenced by the 
Japanese to an imprisonment of two 
years! The instance is one of several re- 
ported of late which would seem to indi- 
cate that, driven to bay, the long sub- 
missive Koreans are desperately refusing 
to continue to play the rdle of “dumb, 
driven cattle.” 

Will Korea’s day ever come again? 
Is Japan going to succeed in her appar- 
ent purpose of eliminating the Koreans, 
as she once eliminated the Ainus, and as 
the white men eliminated the North 
American Indians? Whence is help to 
come for the poor Korean, who, while he 
lacks the enterprise and self-confidence 
of the Japanese, is in certain important 
respects his pronounced superior? His 
present afflictions, by the way, are really 
waking up the Korean’s dormant qual- 
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ities. Some Koreans are looking hope- 
fully to the meeting of the Hague trib- 
unal next spring. Others expect that 
Russia, when rehabilitated, will make 
common cause with her, or that Ger- 
many will express her belief in the 
“yellow peril” doctrines of Emperor 
William by coming to the help of Chosen. 
Still others, more far-seeing, point out 
that -Japan’s conduct in Korea, of which 
China must be perfectly aware, will pre- 
vent the Japanese from ever getting a 
foothold in China, and may eventually 
lead Korea’s ancient suzerain to reclaim 
her former dependency. Foreigners 
seem to think that an enlightened and 
aroused public opinion in Great Britain 
and America will do what force of arms 
may not do, for Japan cares more for the 
public opinion of civilization than for any 
other power. Succor for poor Korea 
surely will come from some quarter, for 
the unendurable cannot be interminable. 
Seout, Korga. 
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Topics in London 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE fate of the measure for wom- 
- an’s suffrage brought into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Dick- 

inson, a representative of one of the 
London constituencies, has been the topic 
of very general and very animated dis- 


cussion during recent weeks. My read- 
ers in the United States do not need to 
be told that the measure was rejected by 
a considerable majority. It will, of 
course, be introduced again, and will, I 
presume, be introduced again and again, 
until it succeeds in passing thru the 
House of Commons and being sent on to 
the House of Lords, if that institution 
should still be existing in anything like 
its present form and with its present 
name. I feel quite assured that the ad- 
mission of women to the electoral fran- 
chise on the same terms as men is certain 
and before long to become a part of our 
constitutional system. There does not, 
however, seem much likelihood of any 
measure for that purpose having a 


chance of being brought to success dur- 
ing this session of Parliament, so impor- 
tant and so pressing are some of the re- 
forms which the Liberal Ministers have 
pledged themselves to introduce. The 
talk in London just now is not so much 
about the actual merits of the proposed 
legislation as about the conditions under 
which Mr. Dickinson’s measure was in- 
troduced. People are eagerly asking 
themselves what the Suffragettes will do 
next—whether they will make other at- 
tempts to storm the House of Commons, 
whether they will assail the Prime Min- 
ister’s official residence, whether they 
will start new processions from all parts 
of the country to invade London, or 
whether they will call for a general strike 
of women in all occupations and with the 
assistance of women who have no occu- 
pation whatever. The approaches to 
Westminster Palace, where our Parlia- 
ment holds its sittings, are still carefully 
guarded every day and night by a large 
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force of policemen ever on the lookout 
for the invasion of some Amazonian 
army bent on carrying all before it in 
the cause of women’s rights. ~ Then, 
again, there is much discussion as to 
whether the extreme measures and the 
very unpicturesque measures of the Suf- 
fragettes have done more harm or good 
to the cause which they are advocating. 
With regard to this question I think 
there is much to be said on both sides. 
There can be no doubt that the Suffra- 
gettes have made themselves very ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of almost all impartial 
and reasonable observers, and that their 
violence has for the time at least turned 
many against their claims who were al- 
ready well disposed to accept the prin- 
ciple of woman’s suffrage. But then, on 
the other hand, one cannot help remem- 
bering that few measures of reform, 
especially of reform in our. electoral 
arrangements, have ever been carried 
without some vehement and threatening 
displays of popular violence, some tu- 
multuous demonstrations of revolution- 
ary fervor, some passionate resistance to 
the established authorities and the forces 
under their control. We remember that 
what were called the Hyde Park riots 
brought about some satisfactory results, 
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and we know that one very popular lead- 
er of workingmen who is now a distin- 
guished and universally respected mem- 
ber of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Cabinet was, and not so very long ago, 
regarded by the ruling classes as a vio- 
lent and dangerous anarchist. 1| cannot 
bring myself into any approval of some 
of the displays lately made by the Suffra- 
gettes, but at the same time 1 cannot 
help thinking that even the very storm 
of indignation those displays have cre- 
ated thruout England may at least have 
the effect of compelling our lawmakers 
to recognize the fact that the whole ques- 
tion is torcing itself on for early consid- 
eration and cannot any longer be regard- 
ed as a mere theme for the mirth of 
“Punch” and the scorn of society jour- 
nals. We do not, in fact, pass measures 
of reform in this country under the influ- 
ence merely of calm, philosophical argu- 
ment. Since our earliest days of consti- 
tutional and parliamentary government 
we have always needed tumultuous and 
threatening demonstrations of some kind 
to rouse us into a recognition of the fact 
that there is a knocking at the doors, 
and that if we do not open the doors 
they will be forced in upon us before 
long. With these recollections in one’s 
mind it is not quite easy to say whether 
even the ungraceful and unwomanlike 
demonstrations of the Suffragettes may 
not, in their own way, contribute some 
help to the success of the cause which 
they are meant to advocate. I wish. | 
could believe, as many of my friends do, 
even among those who are sincere advo- 
cates of the franchise for women, that 
such exhibitions have only injured the 
cause, but I have seen too much of pub- 
lic life and have too good a memory of 
many a crisis in the history of our own 
times to come to any such conclusion. 
There is a genéral belief thruout the 
country that the forthcoming budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequér will 
contain some proposal for the establish- 
ment of that system of old age pensions 
which has so leng been talked of and 
promised on and from both sides of the 
House of Commons. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
seemed some years ago to make such an 
institution the great object of his public 
career, but when Mr. Chamberlain came 
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into office, and with his son as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he does not, 
somehow, appear to have found time or 
opportunity for turning his attention to 
any practical realization of the scheme. 
The breakdown of his health must now, 
as far as outer observers have any means 
of judging, render his return to public 
life only at best a remote contingency. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Asquith, has much important work to 
undertake in the preparation of his finan- 
ciai scheme, but it is confidently an- 
nounced by some of the Liberal news- 
papers that the creation of an old age 
pension system will be one of the meas- 
ures which he is determined to accom- 
plish. Mr. Asquith is one of the most 
brilliant debaters in the House of Comn- 
mons. He won his reputation first as an 
advocate at the bar, and then was electe:i 
to Parliament, where he soon made him- 
self a conspicuous figure. He held the 
office of Home Secretary in a recent 
Liberal Government, and proved himselt 
a man of thoro official capacity. He is 
a favorite among all who know him be- 
cause of his charming manners, his 
bright conversational powers and _ his 
genial humor, while the man himself has 
deeper thought and more deliberate pur- 
pose than many of those who meet him 
mostly in social circles might be led to 
suppose. Should he succeed in estab- 
lishing what may be called the nucleus 
of an old age pension fund, he will have 
won a memorable place among the 
founders of abiding reforms. The prin- 
ciple of the old age pension fund is sim- 
ply to initiate, from the national ex- 
chequer, a means by which the poorest 
of our populations may be enabled to 
effect, on the cheapest terms. an insur- 
ance on their lives which will give them. 
when they attain a definite period of old 
age, the means of living the remainder 
of their days in comparative comfort. 
The cost to the state would not in any 
case amount to much of an added bur- 
den, for it must be*remembered that a 
large mass. of our poorer class becorhe 
paupers when they sink into old age, and 
have to be maintained, in or out of the 
workhouse, at the cost of the community. 
Mr. Asquith will, of course, have some 
great expenses to provide for in his bud- 
get this session, but then he has had the 
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advantage of coming into office at a time 
when the income of the exchequer has 
been immensely raised by the great in- 
crease in the manufacturing and indus- 


trial prosperity of these countries. This 
would, therefore, seem to be a most 
favorable moment for a definite and suc- 
cessful attempt at the foundation of that 
old age pension fund which may well be 
destined to convert premature pauperism 
into honest poverty, independent and to 
a great extent self-maintained. Honest 
poverty might then, indeed, to adopt the 
words of Robert Burns, “dare be poor” 
nor hang its head for shame. 

It might seem, perhaps, -hardly fair to 
expect that my American readers could 
take much interest in the municipal con- 
test for the election of members to the 
London County Council. But such a 
contest has to do with the interests of 
constituencies whose population would 
compare in numbers with that of many 
of Europe’s smaller kingdoms and the 
London County Council is an institution 
of entirely modern birth, a complete 
revolution from the antiquated and much 
ridiculed, very justly ridiculed, systems 
by which the metropolis used to be gov- 
erned. T may add that two members of 
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the County Council are distinguished 
members of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s administration. The County 
Council is elected for three years and its 
triennial reconstruction has just recent- 
ly taken place. Public opinion in these 
parts was more aroused by the contest 
than by any other recent subject of dis- 
putation, if only I must except the do- 
ings of the Suffragettes. The contend- 
ing parties in the great contest were di- 
vided into the Progressives and the 
Moderates, terms which may be said to 
represent in meaning the Liberals and 
the Conservatives of political contro- 
versy. 

The Progressives or Liberals were 
this time completely defeated and the 
Moderates carried all before them. The 
Moderates had the good luck, or the 
happy ingenuity, to affix upon their op- 
ponents the title of “The Wastrels,” and 
in all their election addresses, proclama- 
tions and placards, and in all the news- 
paper articles written on their side of the 
controversy, the Progressives were in- 
variably held up to public horror and 
hatred by that peculiar appellation. -Now 
it is easy to understand .how the honest 
middle class or lower middle class bur- 
gess is touched to the very heart, or, per- 
haps, more especially touched to his very 
pocket, by a name which suggests to him 
that those on whom it is conferred have 
been squandering the municipal rates he 
has to pay in prodigal and wasteful ex- 
penditure. The Progressives did, while 
they were in power, introduce many 
costly schemes for the improvement of 
London and one of these schemes, in it- 
self apparently well-conceived and prom- 
ising, turned out to be unsuccessful and 
the average ratepayer was easily there- 
fore filled with the idea that all other 
Progressive schemes would be likely to 
meet with the same fate and that there- 
fore the convicted Wastrels must not be 
allowed any further opportunity of wast- 
ing the funds of the metropolis. Thus 
the so-called Wastrels are out except for 
a small minority, and the so-called Mod- 
erates are in and are secured a course 
of three years in which to show what 
use they can make of their municipal 
sovereignty. The Progressives will do 
well, I should think, to set their wits to 
work for the purpose of discovering 
some title of effective and seemingly ap- 
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propriate disparagement to apply to the 
conquering Moderates. 

I have before me two thin paper bound 
handsomely printed little volumes bear- 
ing the name of “Democratic Sonnets.” 
and published by Messrs. Alston Rivers, 
Ltd, London. These “Democratic Son- 
nets” are the work of William Michael 
Rossetti, brother of the great poet and 
painter Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who died 
in 1882. William Michael Rossetti has 
made a name for himself and a name of 
great and genuine distinction as a bi- 
ographer, an essayist and a critic, and 
his work, “Some Reminiscences,” pub- 
lished last season by Messrs. Brown, 
Langham & Company made for itself a 
complete success. The two little vol- 
umes of sonnets which I have now be- 
fore me were written, most of them, 
many years ago, but very few of them 
were ever given to the world until their 
present issue. The sonnets in these two 
volumes are well entitled to have, and I 
fully believe are sure to have, as cordial 
a welcome in the United States as in this 
country. 

Each one of these sonnets speaks out the 
author’s mind and heart on all the great 
national and international questions on 
which they touch and proclaim him to be 
a devoted lover of truth, peace and free- 
dom, of every good cause, and an oppo- 
nent of tyranny and oppression under 
whatever title or under whatever flag. 
There are four of these sonnets which 
are addressed to America, one among 
them being dedicated to Abraham Lin- 
coln, and I am much mistaken if these 
sonnets do not touch the heart of every 
American reader. William Michael 
Rossetti has been a friend of mine for 
many years and he came to see me 
at my out-of-the-way little seaside 
home only a few months ago, where we 
had many talks over old times and over 
old friends dead or living. He is a man 
of the most sincere nature and the most 
utterly unaffected ways, a man who 
would not listen’ to any commendation 
which he believed to be merely the out- 
come of a desire to show one’s friendly 
inclination, and it would never occur to 
me to put into print any words of praise 
for a work of his which were not accord- 
ing to my sincere judgment its absolute 
due. In that sense I commend these son- 
nets to American readers. 
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The Censorship of Literature 


Or few historical works now coming 
from the press may it be said that they 
fill a real need, and cover ground not al- 
ready traversed and re-traversed by au- 
thors almost without number. But Dr. 
Putnam’s history of the Index,* of which 
the first volume—soon to be supplement- 
ed by a second—lies before us, is in the 
truest sense of the word an urgently 
needed work for the English-reading 
public. It is strange, indeed, that our 
English historical literature has had to 
wait so long for an adequate account of 
one .of the most momentous institutions 
_ of Christian times. It is as impossible to 
gain a comprehensive understanding of 
the history of modern intellectual culture 
without taking the Index into reckoning, 
as it is to acquire a respectable knowl- 
edge of the history of religious toleration 
while leaving out the Inquisition. This 
latter institution years ago found a com- 
petent chronicler in Dr. Lea; and we may 
be grateful that another American 
scholar has at last furnished us with a 
history of the other of the two mill- 
stones that hang about the neck of offi- 
cial Catholicism. The Germans, of 
course, were already in the field; and it 
is no disparagement of Dr. Putnam to 
say—he would be the first to admit it— 
that the monumental work of Heinrich 
Reusch, “Der Index der. Verbotenen 
Biicher,” is not only incomparable in its 
subject-matter, but is one of the finest 
historical achievements of the nineteenth 
century. 


The present volume gives the history 
of ecclesiastical censorship from its be- 
ginning in the year 150 to the controver- 
sies stirred up by the bull “Unigenitus,” 
in the middle of the eichteenth century. 
Protestant censorship as well as Catholic 
is described ; for, as our author points out, 
the early reformers were even more in- 
tolerant of disquieting publications than 
the Roman theologians themselves. But 
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from the nature of their fundamental 
principles, Protestants could not long 
tolerate this species of intellectual des- 
potism; and so it happens that nineteen- 
twentieths of the history of prohibitive 
book-legislation has to do with the re- 
pressive tribunals of the Roman Church. 
And a most sorrowful story it is—to 
none more sorrowful than to enlightened 
Catholics who love their Church for its 
spiritual power and its many beneficent 
influences, but are grieved and humil- 
iated that in this twentieth century it still 
wields that awful instrument of barbaric 
tyranny which has crushed so many noble 
minds, and so seriously threatened the 
general progress of human knowledge. 


Dr. Putnam is entirely within the limits 


of exact truth in saying that a large pro- 
portion of the books which have marked 
epochs in the advance of scholarship 
have been listed on the fateful catalog of 
the Roman Index. From Francis Bacon 
and Richard Simon to Alfred Loisy and 
Antonio Fogazzaro, few have been the 
great men of creative minds that have 
not been condemned. Even Andrew 
Lang, the urbane friend of all the world. 
has not escaped. 

Dr. Putnam has accomplished his diffi- 
cult task with conscientious thoroness 
and complete scientific impartiality. If 
we may suggest a possible improvement 
in the work, we would observe that the 
tnedieval prohibitions of Bible-reading in 
the vernacular are too summarily dis- 
missed. It would have been well, to our 
thinking, to translate Reusch’s brief but 
weighty paragraphs on this matter, in 
toto. Again Dr. Putnam gives us too 
few specimens of condemned proposi- 
tions. He cites four or five from Ques- 
nel; and if he had done the same for 
Eckhardt, Marsilius of Padua, and 
Wiclif, it would have decidedly added to 
the vividness and precision of his narra- 
tive. Finally, to speak of a small thing 
in itself, but one on which scholarly read- 
ers will be sensitive, we trust that the 
next edition will correct the typograph- 
ical errors which have crept into the 
Latin citations, 
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THE historical novel has passed into 
a state of innocuous desuetude after 
much abuse; the realm of Zenda has 
been mapped until true romance has been 
driven beyond its borders; the amateur 
detective no longer charms. To be sure, 
“romance brings up the nine-fifteen” 
nowadays, the stock - ticker ribbon now 
is the narrow path that leads thru re- 
gions of wildest adventure to love and 
matrimony, political corruption the new 
fire that purifies and exalts character, 
with the same reward at the end; but yet 
we would occasionally ramble away from 
the things that are familiar, to be happy 
once more in an irresponsible way, to be 
stirred by virtue doing desperate deeds 
of derring-do and foiling desperate vil- 
lains in realms that are strange. And 
so, in this season of publishing, we go 
down to the sea in ships with trudging 
sail or dial marked full steam ahead— 
you can take your choice. 

Stewart Edward White and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams have discovered a new 


wand to conjure up the old magic, they 
have proved the truth of Kipling’s asser- 
tion that the king is immortal. A United 


States cruiser, a schooner abandoned 
under full sail, a scientist in search of 
an element more potent than radium, an 
uninhabited island in. the vast Pacific, 
and a band of cutthroats—these be, in- 
deed, ultra-modern or dangerously fa- 
miliar ingredients to use in the concoct- 
ing of a new tale of adventure. But the 
mixture is uncommonly effective, thanks 
to the authors’ cleverness. Their book 
stands the final test: It convinces the 
reader for the moment. The pirates of 
The Mystery,’ one thinks, would have 
warmed the cockles of Stevenson’s own 
heart. 

Stevenson remains the modern master 
of this genre. He compels the compar- 
ison. Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, indeed, 
‘forces it upon the consciousness of his 
readers. Potson Island’ is fashioned en- 
tirely upon the model of “Treasure 
Island,” and one is not allowed to get 
away from the memory of it. It is all 
here once more. The haunted possessor 
of the map of the treasure island, the boy 


*Tue Mystery. By Stewart Edward White and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. 


New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. $1.50. 


*Porson Istanp. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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who comes into its possession, the expe- 
dition, the villain, the search, the mys- 
tery, the whole scheme, ingeniously re- 
arranged, complicated and changed, but 
unmistakable, none the less. Nor does 
the new presentation improve the mate- 
rial. Of course, je prends mon bien ou 
je le trouve is a legitimate maxim, but 
be sure that yours is the power to give 
it new life. It is here that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has failed. His whimsical humor 
plays with the story, to let you know that 
he is well aware of your thoughts, that 
he is not for a moment bent upon de- 
ceiving you, but this only adds to the 
disappointment ; and the polished villain, 
grown philosopher now that he is old 
and master of the treasure, fails to inter- 
est you. In fact, after you have laid 
down the book, no character, no dramatic 
situation, remains in the memory—noth- 
ing but a general impression of misap- 
plied and wasted cleverness. 

Mr. Bullen need not invent his ro- 
mance; he has lived it. Frank Brown. 
Sea Apprentice,” is a narrative of the 
real life of the sea under sail, but thinly 
disguised as fiction. A voyage between 
Liverpool and San Francisco, another 
between the same port and India, a dere- 
lict brought into port with its valuable 
cargo of mahogany, a shipwreck—that 
is all, but it suffices to weave the charm. 
to make one overlook the absence of the 
conventional heroine, even though the 
rescued Italian captain’s daughter kisses 
Frank on bidding him farewell. This is 

sthe author’s only concession to one of the 


<“eorifirmed habits of fiction. Yet, if you 


have ever taken your turn at the wheel 
in a stormy dog-watch, if you have ever 
furled a maintga’nsel” in the teeth of an 
oncoming squall, you will like his book 
best ofall. It is the real thing put on 
paper with authoritative skill. 

Max Pemberton’s The Diamond Ship* 
is, in the last analysis, not a sea story at 
all, but a detective story with its scenes 
laid on a yacht and a converted cruiser. 
and with an island thrown in for good 
measure—the formula again, one sees. 
There is mighty little seamanship in this 
story, very little of the atmosphere of 
the unbroken horizon, nothing but pre- 
occupation with the furtherance of a 
Sea Apprentice. By 
Bullen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $ 


*Tue Diamonp Sure. By Mar Pemberton. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 





*Franx Brown, 
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plot that has been constructed with an 
indifference to the reader’s sense of 
probabilities and possibilities which is 
little short of insulting. A veritable pot- 
boiler of the poorest quality. 


& 


The French Revolution 


THE tide of literature on the French 
Revolution and Napoleon I continues to 
rise and threatens to engulf both the 
specialists who are gratuitously supposed 
to have time to read books and the col- 
lectors of the sets who have money to 
spend. The French Government, under 
the impetus given by M. Jaurés, is busy 
printing documents and papers which 
will in time enable us to get a sound 
view of the fundamental political and 
economic aspects of the great transform- 
ation; studies of minute questions such 
as the doings on the night of the 4th 
of August are almost weekly coming 
from the press; and leisure class excur- 
sionists into the field of literary diver- 
sion continue to make contributions in 
lighter vein. 

With‘true feeling for popular interest 
in the personal and anecdotal features 
of the Revolution, Lippincott’s offer 
three new books*—one on men and 
women of the Revolution, a second on 
the famous flight of the royal family to 
Varennes (an episode which inspired one 
of Carlyle’s most famous passages) and 
a third on Napoleon at Elba. The first 
by Mr. Gibbs does not pretend to be a 
history but rather a psychological study 
of some of the great actors in the drama. 
It introduces us to the court of Ver- 
sailles, the philosophers, Mirabeau, and 
the Estates General, Lafayette, Marat, 
Desmoulins, Danton, the Royal Family, 
the leading Girondists, and, finally, of 
course, Robespierre, the terrible. The 
volume contzins nothing that is particu- 
larly new or valuable for any one familiar 
with any elementary treatise but it is 
written in a vigorous style that will 
doubtless please the public to which it is 
addressed. On the»whole Mr. Gibbs is 
chary of extremes. For example he will 
not accept Carlyle’s view of Marat (a 





*Men and WoMEN OF THE FRENCH 5 gee 
By Phili ee aor: - p 390. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & 

THE iene - Marie Antoinette. By G. —— 
Pp. 340. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &. Co. $3.50. 

Naporzon, Kinc or Exsa. By Paul Gruyer. 
293. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $3.50. 


good thing, too) ; neither will be accept 
the perverse Bax dictum that he was “an 
exceptionally noble and disinterested 
character.” Nevertheless, it may be ques- 
tioned whether Mr. Gibbs has gone into 
the economic and political movements 
of the time to warrant his rendering a 
judgment at all (if such a thing be with- 
in the historian’s province) for he seems 
to be dazzlea by such an ancient fiction 
s “the fine frenzy of enthusiasm” with 
which the nobles on the 4th of Au- 
gust surrendered “all their medieval 
claims upon the service and property of 
the peasants” (page 167). Moreover, 
there is the usual Anglo-Saxon com- 
placency about the “fickle French” who 
tore the remains of Marat from the Pan- 
theon and threw them into a common 
burial lot. What did the fickle English 
do with Cromwell’s remains—leave them 
resting in the great English Pantheon’ 
Hardly. They dragged his body out. 
hanged it in chains for public gaze, and 
then threw it into a pit. All in all, how- 
ever, Mr. Gibbs has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a book that is more readable (es- 
pecially to those who dote on adjectives) 
than our oid friend Dryasdust’s, but 
there is a certain persistent striving for 
dramatic effect and high phrases that 
gives the narrative a false note very of- 
ten, as, for example, when he says that 
Siéyés occasionally uttered words that 
changed the destinies of France (page 
122). There is too much talk about 
“curdled bloud in the gutters of Paris,” 
“hiss of the broad blade of the guillotine” 
and the like, but it will not interfere with 
the sale of the book. The typography 
and illustrations are good—the latter 
alone being worth the price of the vol- 
ume. 

More important is the second of. the 
three books, The Flight of Marie An- 
toinette, by M. Lenotre. It is a scholarlv 
and documented account of a striking 
episode, told in an entertaining fashion. 
The volume gives the most elaborate and- 
detailed narrative of that bold enterprise 
from the laying of the plot to the disas- 
trous ending in the capture and return 
of the royal family to Paris. The whole 
is based on manuscript and printed 
sources and is well illustrated by plans, 
portraits and prints. It is useful to both 
the professed student and the collector of 
anecdotes. 








THE 


M. Gruyer has written for us a volume 
on Napoleon at Elba which he prefaces 
by a charming description of the island. 
With that earthly instinct which charac- 
terized the migratory Freeman, our au- 
thor has gone carefully over the scene of 
his story and with skill and insight has 
described it all in such a vivid fashion as 
to make the very footprints of the im- 
perial prisoner seem real to us. The 
story is a complete one—it begins with 
the arrival of the great guest, narrates 
his daily doings, interests and plans, so 
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to cultivate flowers. There is in it no 
nonsense of fine writing and poetical quo- 
tations. On each page there are six ver- 
tical columns under the month in which 
the flower blossoms. The first column 
gives the color, the next the English 
name, the next the botanical name, the 
next the description and method of cul: 
ture, propagation and origin, and then 
the hight and situation in the garden, and 
finally, the duration of the blooming. 
These are illustrated by over 200 full- 
page and half-page half-tone engravings 


THE LOW CORNEL (Cornus canadensis.) 


From Sedgwick’s “The Garden 


far as they have been rescued from the 
maw of oblivion, and closes with the de- 
parture for the last scene in the great 
Napoleonic drama. There is nothing 
maudlin about the volume (its author 
surely was among the millions who re- 
cently voted Pasteur the greatest 
Frenchman) and it deserves to be bought 
and read by every Napoleonic student. 


Js 


The Garden Month by Month. By Mabel 
Cabot Sedgwick, assisted by Robert Cam- 
eron, gardener of the Harvard Botanical 
Garden. 8vo., pp. xvii, 516. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 

An entirely new plan is employed in 
this very valuable book for all who love 


Month by Month.” Stokes. 


from photographs of growing plants, and 
the color is indicated by the tints on a 
colored chart of sixty-three numbers. We 
have only praise for this useful and at- 
tractive volume. 


ad 
The Election of Senators. By George H. 
Haynes, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50. 

Gradually the-principle by which the 
American people delegated the power of 
election of officers is fading from use 
and even popular respect. The Electoral 
College has long since ceased to choose 
our Presidents and Vice-Presidents, and 
as far back as 1850 there were signs of 
revolt against the legislative election of 
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Senators. Pennsylvania alone, in the 
Convention of 1787, under the leadership 
of James Wilson, voted for direct elec- 
tion. Now, however, in fifteen States 
the popular choice is indicated by pop- 
ular vote and the choice is ratified by the 
Legislature; and probably a majority of 
States, and certainly a majority of the 
people, are ready for a constitutional 
amendment providing for direct election. 
Professor Haynes has, in the book at 
hand, very thoroly presented the whole 
matter from the historical standpoint and 
by the arguments both for and against 
change and also by an inquiry into the 
character of recent Senates and its 
causes. His own conclusion is strongly 
for popular election, and, assuming the 
passage of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, the nation will rejoice if his 
judgment is verified that the Senate can 
be mended when the people “in self- 
reliant, manly fashion,” take the election 
of Senators into oe own hands. 


Reminiscences of Bishops s and Archbishops. 
By Henry Codman we ~* New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Bishop Potter’s nie 2 of the 
older bishops in the house during his 
secretaryship and of a few of his own 


contemporaries in the bishop's . office 
- make a most pleasant volume. The book 
is precisely what its preface promises— 
such a gathering of characteristic anec- 
dotes concerning the various men as 
might well be told at a dinner of com- 
mon friends. Some of the most enter- 
taining stories are of Bishop Eastburn, 
a picturesque and vigorous character, 
one with whom Bishop Potter, in his 
early days, came in intimate contact. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory sketch is 
that of Bishop Williams of Connecticut, 
in which are included the recollections 
of several of his students at Trinity and 
Berkeley. Altho the papers are intended 
to deal with the lighter side of the 
clergyman’s life, they pass at times from 
the domain of amusement to that of in- 
spiration, which is ‘notably the case in 
the fine account of.the missionary bishop 
of Nebraska, Dr. Clarkson, and in the 
story of Bishop Wilmer’s address to the 
Roman congregation which he found in 
a state of dissension during his visit to 
a church of his own diocese near by. 
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Slight tho they are, the recollections of 
the archbishops, Tait, Benson and Tem- 
ple, and.of the Lambeth Conferences 
are well worth preserving. The whole 
collection has so finely human a quality 
that it should have interest to those in 
no way connected with either of the of- 
fices that make so impressive an appear- 
ance in the title. 
Js 

The Vagabond in Literature. By Arthur 

— aay York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Like the spherical water drop, which 
has its little kick against its neighbor in 
the sea and is glad to escape into the 
free air and recover its rotundity, Mr. 
Rickett’s Vagabond may be defined as 


‘the social unit who takes to the free fields 


in order to get his kick delivered from 
neighborly obstruction. Of the gentle- 
men who have been able in some degree 
to indulge in this sometimes delightful 
practice of calcitration, our author con- 
siders at some length seven—William 
Hazlitt, Stevenson, Richard Jefferies, 
De Quincey, George Borrow, and our 
own Thoreau and Whitman. The gen- 
eral reader in America will perhaps be 
most interested in the last two.. Thoreau, 
says Mr. Rickett, “finds his joy in liv- 
ing in the woods. ... . His interest in 
men and women was an abstract kind of 
interest.” In fact, he “turned his back 
on civilization.” Whitman, an the other 
hand, found his joy in the “Open Road.” 
With his face toward the town, he may 
be said to have backed out of civiliza- 
tion, as far, at least, as Camden in New 
Jersey, where he continued to practice 
his “rude, melodic chants,” and not with- 
out much grace, charm and a kind of 
earth-born vigor stimulating to the jaded 
sense. After much just and spicy dis- 
crimination, reserving for Whitman his 
undoubted fine qualities as a poet, and 
sternly condemning him for equally un- 
doubted defects, the critic, as the rather 
lame conclusion of the whole matter, 
finds in the “good, gray poet” the true 
democratic bard—the “first genuine Poet 
of the People.” “No writer of our age 
has better claims to be considered the 
Poet of Democracy.” One may venture 
to question this conclusion—at least so 
far as our American life—the people on 
the farm, in the workshop, in the fac- 
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tory, even in the slums, represents de- 
mocracy. One may venture to say that 
neither Mr. Whitman’s “unmoral” versi- 
fication of the “nudities” nor his bar- 
baric versification of democratic ideals 
represents at all the average nature and 
wish and action—the dumb hope of the 
vast people. Neither the man with the 
hoe nor the people’s man in the palace— 
and there are many of these last—has 
yet manifested a willingness to follow 
the banner of the sans culottes. These 
men know what the passions of men are 
—that they are natural enough; but they 
have not expressed yet any desire to see 
them publicly exploited. Wherever it 
has got an undirected hand on the bal- 
lot, this “huge, clamorous populace,” 
which, according to Mr. Rickett, needs 
a “yet fuller note,” a “more penetrating 
insight, a more forceful utterance,” has 
selected a different sort of exponent for 
its ideals. In all its town governments, 
for instance, where is expressed. the 
freest, cleanest, sanest voice of the peo- 
ple, horse-play of the sort so enthusi- 
astically sung by the “good, gray poet” 


has been uniformly “put in the pound.” 
The democratic ideals are manhood op- 
portunity upward—free play of the vir- 


tues, not of the nudities. The “huge, 
clamorous populace” has everywhere set 
the stamp of its approval on the “better- 
ments” of civilization, including the 
washed garments, and not on the un- 
profitable orgies of the sans culottes. It 
is more happily voiced in the life and 
speech of a Lincoln than in the deafen- 
ing clamor of a cult. Its “growing 
pains” are better understood by a Lowell, 
a Whittier, than a Whitman. 
& 


The Papal Commission and the Pentateuch. 
By the Rev. Charles A. Briggs and 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 12mo, pp. 
iv, 64. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


This thin volume is weighty in sub- 
stance. For one thing, it disposes of any 
notion that Professor Briggs is likely to 
‘go over to the Catholic Church. The 
occasion is the childish decision of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission concern- 
ing the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. Professor Briggs writes to his 
friend, the Catholic scholar Von Hiigel, 
his surprise and grief that the Commis- 
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sion should have put such a burden on 
the Church, and restates the critical con- 
clusions as to the composite authorship 
of the Pentateuch, as against the. Com- 
mission’s conclusion that Moses wrote it, 
with the use of pre-existing documents 
and some later scribal additions. Von 
Hiigel replies, defining the liberty of 
Catholic scholarship in the Church, 
agreeing with Professor Briggs as to the 
folly of the Commission’s action, even 
altho approved by the Pope, and both 
agree that the decision should not forbid 
critical research and freedom. We ob- 
serve some interesting statements by Pro- 
fessor Briggs as to what Leo said in an 
interview with him as to the question 
whether infallibility applies to such docu- 
ments as Pius IX’s “Syllabus of Errors.” 


& 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Psalms. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., and 
Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. Vol. IL, 

New York: Charles Scribner’s 
$3.00. 

The first volume of this commentary 
we noticed after its appearance some 
months ago. It belongs to the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary Series, and 
so must not be expected to be popular or 
homiletic. It is printed for scholarly 
use, in the most compact way, with all 
possible contractions, so as to economize 
space, and yet it can be used by a stu- 
dent unfamiliar with Hebrew. The first 
volume contained the critical introduc- 
tions and the commentary on fifty of the 
Psalms. This second volume includes 
simply the last one hundred Psalms. 
Under each Psalm there is first a synop- 
sis of the contents, then an original 
translation from the Hebrew of a re- 
vised text, arranged in lines and di- 
vided into strophes. Then follows an 
introduction to the Psalm, covering 
date, author, history discussed lin- 
guistically. Then comes the larger com- 
mentary, by strophe, verse and single 
word; and finally a close grammatical 
and critical study of the Hebrew text, 
explaining changes from the Masoretic 
text. It is sufficient to say that the two 
volumes represent an enormous amount 
of the most careful critical study. 
Nothing like it has previously appeared 
in English, and it is quite up to the 
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highest German standard. Of course 
Professor Briggs is a higher critic and 
has no reverence for old tradition. Thus 
the Fifty-first Psalm is not an expression 
of David’s penitence for his sin, but be- 
longs to the time of Nehemiah, as indi- 
cated by the words, “Build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem.” No other writer 
has paid more attention to poetic struc- 
ture, and he has used its laws in his cor- 
rection of the text. We recall that in 
Professor Haupt’s Polychrome edition 
of the Hebrew books, Professor Well- 
hausen dodged this matter entirely by 
taking the Book of Psalms as a com- 
pleted Psalm-book of the Second Tem- 
ple, and so did not break it up into col- 
ors or do much in the way of critical 
emendation. 
& 


Literary Notes 


..-.The theology taught for many years by 
Professor Milton Valentine in the Seminary 
of.the General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
at Gettysburg, Pa., is published under the title 
Christian Theology, by the Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society of Philadelphia. (2 vols., $5.00.) 


....lThe latest addition to the.“Crown The- 


ological Library” is a translation of Professor 
Rudolf Otto’s Naturalistische und Religidse 
Weltansicht under the title Naturalism and 


Religion. ($1.50.) The work is an enthusias- 
tic and able defense of the religious view of 
the world and is significant of a renewed in- 
terest in metaphysics on the, part of liberal 
German theologians. Other issues of this 
valuable series of the Messrs. Putnam are 
Professor Heermann’s “Communion with God,” 
and “Faith and Morals,” Bosuet’s “Jesus,” 
Delitzsch’s “Babel and Bible” and von Soden’s 
“History of the Early Christian Literature.” 


....The Troutsdale Press, of Boston, Mass., 
is issuing an excellent series. of Monographs 
on American Book Plate Designers, illustrat- 
ing the works of F. Arthur Jacobson, Edward 
Edwards, Herbert Gregson, Amy M. Sacker, 
Elisha Brown Bird, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
D. McNeely Stauffer, Adrian J. Iorio, Frank 
Chouteau Brown, Hugh and Margaret Eaton, 
Louis J. Rhead, Theodore Brown Hapgood 
and Margarite Scribner Frost. The introduc- 
tions and letterpress for the volumes already 
published have been written by W. Porter 
Truesdale, W. G. Bowdoin, F. C. Brown and 
O. P. Hatton. These monographs are char- 
acterized by a typogvaphy at once carefull; 
studied and very dainty. Charles E. Good- 
speed, of Boston, Mass., is the selling agent. 


....The Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1905, now published, contains, 
as usual, a number of scientific articles and ad- 
dresses, but these are neither so numerous nor 
so well selected as formerly. The present vol- 
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ume devotes only 475 pages to this feature, 
while that of 1904 had .682 and that of 1903 
had 759. As this appendix, giving a readable 
survey of recent advances in the various 
branches of science is the only part of the vol- 
ume that is of interest and value to the gen- 
eral public, or—it might almost be said—to 
anybody else, we are sorry to see it diminishing. 
Possibly the new secretary will find it possible 
to revive in an improved form the former cus- 
tom of presenting a comprehensive survey of 
the scientific progress of the year. This would 
contribute more than any other one thing to 
“the diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


2s 
Pe_bles 


SPRING. 
How sweet it is in joyous spring 
To see the lambkin gamboling! 
But sweeter far to have supplied 
The same, with mint sauce on the side. 
—The Gourmet. 


“BOOKING” THE SENATOR. 


Senator W. A. CLarK detests nothing’ more 
than to be interrupted when busy. One day 
he was in his office engaged in a business con- 
versation when a petite woman, carrying a 
black bag, entered. With a compelling smile 
and’ an insinuating manner she approached the 
surly millionaire. Utterly insensible to his re- 
pellent mood and indifferent to his abrupt man- 
ner, she drew from the depths of a bag a 
handsomely bound volume, the merits and 
beauty of which she began eloquently to 
descant upon. 

Failing to embarrass her with Aretic frigidity 
and impatient at her persistency under rebuffs 
all but vulgar, he turned suddenly upon the 
chattering woman and asked: 

“Madame, do you know what my time is 
worth ?” ; 

She confessed it was a conundrum. 

“Well,” he said, petulantly, “it’s 
thirty dollars an hour!” 

He turned away with the air of one who had 
settled the matter definitely beyond any further 
controversy. But he didn’t know the woman. 

“Oh, I’m so grateful to you, Mr. Clark,” she 
replied, with a tone of pathos in her voice. 
“Thirty dollars an hour, did you say?” 

“Yes, that’s what I said; and it’s cheap at 
that,” and he smiled cynically. 

“Oh, I know it’s dirt cheap,” she chirped 
with winsome blitheness. “I’m so glad you 
told me”—rummaging in her reticule, from 
which she quickly flashed out a purse gorged 
with currency. Moving near to the astonished 
millionaire, who now regarded her movements 
with unfeigned curiosity, she counted two bills, 
a ten and a five, off the roll. These she pushed 
along the top of the sloping desk toward him 
and said: “Yes, I’m glad you told me, because 
I hadn’t expected to get it so cheap. There is 
fifteen dollars. Now, I want a half hour of 
your uninterrupted attention while I talk to 
you about this book.” 

Clark pushed the money back and subscribed 
and pid for two copies of the book.—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 


worth 
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The Peace Congress 


THE National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, which closed its four days’ ses- 
sion in this city last week, was, to our 
recollection, the most ‘distinguished un- 
official gathering ever held in this coun- 
try. In point of numbers it was as im- 
pressive as a great national political con- 
vention ; but in the personnel of its offi- 
cers, speakers and delegates it was a 
much more eminent body. When two 
defeated candidates for the Presidency 
of the United States, eight. Cabinet offi- 
cers, ten United States Senators, nine- 
teen Congressmen, four Supreme Court 
Judges, twelve State Chief Justices, nine 
State Governors, sixty New York edit- 
ors, twenty-seven multi-millionaire cap- 
tains of industry, thirty labor leaders, ten 
mayors of cities, eighteen college presi- 
dents, forty bishops, leading rabbis and 
clergymen, twenty-six noted women, 
twenty State Superintendents of Public 
Schools, to say nothing of numerous law- 
yers, farmers, philanthropists, scientists, 
etc., join together in a congress to fur- 
ther a great cause, the success of such a 
congress is assured from the start. 

We tell elsewhere as much of the do- 
ings of the congress as space permits. 
Of course, much was said that would not 
be especially new to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, who have been kept well 
informed as to what has been thought 
about World Peace. The results of the 
Congress, however, as embodied in the 
resolutions, are weighty and progressive, 
and should they be seriously discussed by 
the second Hague Conference, that au- 
gust assembly might be kept in session 
until next Christmas. It was this second 
Hague Conference, of course, to which 
the attention of all the speakers was 
mainly directed, for it was generally rec- 
ognized that this Congress was called to- 
gether chiefly to crystallize the peace 
sentiment of the United States and give 
our delegation at the second Hague Con- 
ference the support of the American 
people. 

Before the first Hague Conference met 
in 1899, the chief topic of discussion was 
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disarmament, just as we are now dis- 
cussing disarmament before the second 
coming conference; yet it was generally 
recognized by the speakers at the Con- 
gress that to expect disarmament before 
the world is politically organized, is to 
put the cart before the horse. Of course 
this does not mean that the discussion of 
disarmament will not do a great deal of 
good, and, therefore, we are glad to see 
that Secretary Root says that the United 
States will support England in her dis- 
armament proposition. But as THE In- 
DEPENDENT has repéatedly said, the next 
step in world organization is to make the 
second Hague Conference provide that 
all future conferences shall assemble 
automatically and periodically, and not 
at the call of some monarch or sovereign ; 
for in automatic and periodic conferences 
lie the germ of an international parlia- 
ment. As The Hague Court, which we 
already have, is the yet imperfect Su- 
preme Court of the world, so an auto- 
matic and periodic conference would be 
the imperfect parliament of men. Time 
would surely extend the scope and use- 
fulness of both court and parliament. 
This Peace Congress, therefore, in turn- 
ing the eyes of the Administration at 
Washington and our delegates to the next 
Hague Conference to this paramount is- 
sue of world organization, has performed 
a labor that alone justifies its existence. 

The honor of suggesting the Congress 
is due to Mr. Mead and Dr. Trueblocd, 
of Boston, gentlemen who have long 
been identified with the American peace 
movement. Nevertheless, as the idea of 
the Congress took shape, is was carried 
out by the representative men rather than 
by the professional peace workers, so 
that when the conference finally assem- 
bled both the practical and idealistic peo- 
ple were working in accord for its suc- 
cess. The practical man learned of the 
great work that has already been done 
by the prophets, .philosophers and peace 
workers, and the peace advocates in turn 
were made to realize that progress must 
be slow and compromises must be made 
in order to achieve success. The news- 
paper press of America with few excep- 
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tions treated the Congress as its import- 
ance warranted, and even the polite in- 
credulities of the foreign papers took up 
many columns. To Mr. Carnegie the 
chief credit for the success of the Con- 
gress belongs, both as the guiding hand 
and the presiding genius. There is no 
question that he is a most canny speaker. 
When Baron d’Estournelles, the most 
eminent European advocate of peace, 
presented Mr. Carnegie with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor at the Hotel 
Astor, the 600 diners arose to their feet 
with a common impulse and paid their 
tribute to the worth and work of “the 
Little Father of Peace.” That was a 
fitting culmination to Mr. Carnegie’s 
work for internationalism. Mr. Bryan 
also took a leading part in this Congress. 
He, at least, of the leading American 
statesmen, realizes that the peace move- 
ment has now past from the idealistic 
state into that of practical politics. Pub- 
lic recognition should also be given to 
Professor Dutton, Robert E. Ely, Hayne 
Davis, and half a dozen members of the 
executive committee for the untiring and 
at times almost overwhelming work that 
they did to make the Congress a success. 
The only regret of the whole affair is that 
President Roosevelt failed to seize a great 
opportunity. If he had come to the Con- 
gress and put himself at the head of this 
noble movement for the substitution of 
law for war, its effect upon the world 
would have been electrical. That he does 
not see that there is no greater oppor- 
tunity for his statesmanship than this, 
only shows that he is not yet aware of 
the historical aspects of the peace move- 
ment or mastered its philosophy. 
Emanuel Kant, in his great essay on 
“Eternal Peace,” said that peace could 
not come to the world until the world 
was politically organized, and it would 
not be safe to organize the world politi- 
cally until the majority of the nations 
had a representative form of govern- 
ment. They have it now; and a man 
like President Roosevelt, with the power 
and prestige of the United States behind 
him, and with no entangling foreign 
alliances, could probably do at this 
present moment on an_ international 
scale and without a war what George 
Washington did only after a war for 
thirteen separate colonies. Is all this 
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impracticable? The man who thinks so 


has failed to grasp the trend of the 
times. 


st 
Righteousness and Peace 


Wuart President Roosevelt wrote to 
the Peace Congress was this: 

“Tho it is our bounden duty to work for 
peace, yet it is even more our duty to work 
for righteousness and justice. It is ‘righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation,’ and tho normally 
peace is the handmaid of righteousness, yet it 
they are ever at odds it is righteousness whose 
cause we must espouse.” 

The President quotes Bible, but the 
Bible also tells us that “righteousness 
and peace have kist each other” ; and that 
seems to have been Mr. Carnegie’s no- 
tion : 

“We have heard righteousness contrasted 

with peace. Why, I tell you that righteousness 
and peace cannot be divorced. Imagine the 
state of mind of that man who insists that 
they can be divorced. What could be greater 
righteousness than peace on earth, good will 
toward men?” 
Both Scriptures and both men are right, 
altho in international questions it is more. 
important, usually, to dwell on pliant 
peace than on rigid righteousness. Yet 
this is to be considered, that righteous- 
ness is a virtue which a single person 
can attain, while peace réquires two 
parties. A man may be righteous what- 
ever any one else may say or do, but in 
order for him to have peace some one 
else must consent to it. As it takes two 
to make a fight, so it takes two to make 
peace. That man is thrice armed who 
has his quarrel just; and who would not 
fight if he were not allowed to live in 
peace? We take it that Mr. Carnegie, 
lover of peace as he is, would fight in a 
defensive war, just as, years ago, he 
fought against a strike. We presume he 
has sympathy with some _ rebellions 
against oppression and injustice. 

But it is not important to argue 
the righteousness of defensive wars. 
Nobody will question it, except Tolstoy. 
What we want to teach and press is the 
wickedness of wars that are not defen- 


- sive, wars in which both parties believe 


they are right. These are the cases for 
arbitration, for Mr. Carnegie well says: 


“The man who assumes that he is right and 
insists on judging his own course has not the 
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proper sense either of justice or of righteous- 
ness. It is the man who offers to submit his 
cause to a righteous judge that embraces the 
‘righteousness that exalteth a nation.’” 


A further question of “righteousness” 
is involved in an important suggestion in 
Secretary Root’s address at the Peace 
Congress. Speaking of The Hague 
Court he said: 


“What we need for the further development 
of arbitration is the substitution of judicial 
action for diplomatic action, the substitution of 
judicial sense of responsibility for diplomatic 
sense of responsibility. We need for arbitra- 
tors,.not distinguished public men concerned 
in all the international questions of the day, 
but judges who will be interested only in the 
question appearing upon the record before 
them. Plainly, this end is to be attained by 
the establishment of a court of permanent 
judges, who will have no other occu- 
pation and no other interest but the ex- 
ercise of the judicial faculty under the 
sanction of that high sense of responsibility, 
which has made the courts of justice in the 
civilized nations of the world the exponents 
of all that is best and noblest in modern civ- 
ilization.” 


This is a very important matter which 
has, perhaps, not received sufficient at- 


tention. There is reason to believe that 
in certain cases of arbitration the arbi- 
trators have balanced political interests 
instead of solely considering the justice 
of the case. It would be very wrong in 
settling a disputed question of territorial 
rights, for example, to try to placate both 
claimants by a compromise instead of 
giving square justice. It is a judicial 
court, not a congress of diplomats. 
thank Mr. Root for this warning, and we 
believe it will be heeded. 

In his very weighty address Mr. Root 
reminds us that the end of war is to come 
thru the education of the people into the 
love of both righteousness and peace. 
That education comes thru such meetings 
as this in Carnegie Hall, and the Mo- 
honk Conferences and the interparlia- 
mentary meetings, but still more by the 
sessions of The Hague Conference. May 
we add that the journals which guide 
public opinion have a great duty in this 
matter, and we may also suggest that the 
lighter literature of romance which 
paints the evils of war has done much to 
this end, and perhaps more in France 
than in this country. 

To return to President Roosevelt’s let- 
ter. What he said was true enough, but 
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ke missed a rare opportunity to lead the 
march forward, instead of contenting 
himself with adding superfluous fortifica- 
tions along the old “road. 


a 
Federal Offices in New York 


Mr. RoosEvett desires most earnestly 
that the Republicans shall nominate and 
elect, to succeed himself, a man who will 
support his policies. The man he has in 
mind at present is Secretary Taft. The 
approval and assistance of a majority of 
the delegates to be elected to next year’s 
national convention will be needed, of 
course, for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. Of the State delegations, New 
York’s will be the largest and will have 
much weight, especially if the members 
of it stand together. When Governor 
Hughes took office at Albany, it became 
known that his policies with respect to 
State affairs resembled those of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt concerning national ques- 
tions. In seeking legislation to carry 
those policies into effect, the Governor’s 
friends have encountered much opposi- 
tion, mainly from an influential group of 
unworthy legislators, in which both par- 
ties are represented. 

It became known on the 15th that the 
President was convinced that Governor 
Hughes ought to have the sympathetic 
support of the Republican ‘‘organization” 
in New York. That is true enough. 
Owing to the character of his purposes, 
he deserves to have the support and aid 
not only of what is called ‘‘the organiza- 
tion,’ but also of all good men in the 
State, be they Republicans or Democrats 
or members of any of the smaller parties. 
It appears that among the Republicans 
at Albany who are opposing the Gov- 
ernor in certain matters are some who 
are in sympathy with James W. Wads- 
worth, who incurred the President’s dis- 
approval and lost his seat in the House 
by reason of his attitude toward the 
Meat Inspection bill. It was commonly 
thought at the time that Mr. Wadsworth 
was unduly solicitous for the welfare of 
the Beef Trust. A. W. Sanders has 
been Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the western part of New York for about 
eight years. He was appointed upon 
the recommendation of Mr, Wadsworth. 
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On the 18th, his resignation was de- 
manded. Some time earlier (it has been 
asserted without contradiction) his ad- 
ministration was approved and he was 
directed to renew his bond, with a view 
to his reappointment. His removal, 
therefore, caused some surprise. Mr. 
Wadsworth became angry and called the 
President hard names. It appears that 
several postmasters in the district repre- 
sented by Mr. Wadsworth until March 
4th were not reappointed at the recent 
expiration of their terms, although it is 
asserted (thus far without contradiction) 
that their service had been satisfactory 
and that the Post Office Department was 
preparing to recommend their reappoint- 
ment. 

To the agent of the Associated Press 
it was stated at the White House that the 
removal of Mr. Sanders was a part of 
the President’s plan to strengthen the 
hands of Governor Hughes; that the re- 
fusal to reappoint the postmasters was 


in accord with the same plan, and that: 


appointments would be made hereafter 
of persohs who would support Governor 
Hughes’s administration. 

The reports of the Washington cor- 
respondents of prominent newspapers are 
to the same effect. Dispatches from Al- 
bany say that the Governor was not con- 
sulted concerning the removal of San- 
ders and that he knew nothing about the 
case. It is not asserted, so far as we can 
learn, that Sanders’s service as Collector 
had not been good, that he had been 
guilty of pernicious activity in politics, or 
that he had exerted influence in the State 
Legislature to thwart the Governor’s 
purposes. The evidence thus far avail- 
able is to the effect that the President’s 


aim is to assist the Governor by means: 


of his power to remove and to appoint 
Federal officers. 

We shall be glad to learn that there 
were other and better reasons for the re- 
moval of Sanders and the refusal to re- 
appoint the six postmasters. If Sanders 
had performed his .duties satisfactorily 
and had refrained from using the influ- 
ence of his office for political purposes, 
he should have been. retained. If the 
same was true of the postmasters, they 
should have been kept in the service. 
This would have beer in obedience to 
the efficiency rules adopted by Postmaster 
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General Cortelyou, who was at the head 
of the Post Office Department, it is 
stated, when these postmasters’ terms ex- 
pired. 

We did not approve Congressman . 
Wadsworth’s attitude toward the Meat 
Inspection bill. Governor Hughes is a 
public officer of high character, whose 
reform projects are warmly to be com- 
mended. We trust that President Roose- 
velt’s successor will be a man in sympa- 
thy with him as to those great questions 
of domestic policy with which his name 
is associated. But it is wrong to use 
Federal offices and Federal officers as 
agents for the accomplishment of politi- 
cal ends, or by means of their political 
influence to secure either the enactment 
or the defeat of measures in State Legis- 
latures. It is a violation of the rules and 
spirit of the merit system, of which Mr. 
Roosevelt, while Civil Service Commis- 
sioner and at other times, has been a 
prominent advocate. Nor is it justifiable 
thus to use the Federal service for ob- 
taining control of delegates to a national 
convention, even if the purpose of pro- 
curing such control be to insure the de- 
feat of reactionaries or the nomination of 
the best possible candidate. 


& 


May Public Employees Strike? 


Ir is hardly a century since a work- 
ingman’s strike was, in English-speak- 
ing lands, a conspiracy which might be 
severely punished. The right to par-— 
ticipate peacefully in a strike is now ev- 
erywhere admitted in civilized lands, so 
far as concerns the labor force engaged 
under private employers, including cor- 
porations. There is as yet no clearly 
defined law or policy governing the 
rights and responsibilities of employees 
of the State when differences arise be- 
tween them and their employer. 

Mr. Cleveland, it will be remembered, 
took forcible measures to prevent any 
labor interference with the carrying of 
the United States mails. The Govern- 
ment of Holland two years ago acted 
promptly and relentlessly when a gen- 
eral strike of employees on the State 
railways was threatened in that country. 
Italy has had serious difficulties with 
railway and other public employees, but 
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has adjusted them by a policy combin- 
ing concessions with firmness. In Rus- 
sia the strike is at present a revolution- 
ary measure, and anything that may 
happen there is hardly to be regarded as 
‘ indicative of what may be done under 
normal conditions. France, acting thru 
Prime Minister Clemenceau, who is also 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Bar- 
thou, Minister of Public Works, takes 
the stand that disciplinary measures will 
be used against the leaders of employees 
in their departments who signed an 
open letter in favor of their right to 
strike. 

The question whether this apparent 
tendency of governments to deny the 
right of public employees to strike is on 
all accounts right and wise, is not entire- 
ly simple or easy to answer. Certain 
extreme cases, to be sure, are fairly 
clear. Where class government exists, 
and the masses of the people have no 
participation in it, the right of public 
servants to strike is a part of the general 
moral right of the people to attempt to 
bring about more democratic conditions. 
It has, of course, no legal quality. Un- 
der universal suffrage there should be 
theoretically no resort to any other 
means than the ballot to effect changes 
of either constitutional polity or admin- 
istrative policy. Our socialistic friends 
assume that in the socialistic state ev- 
erything woyld go smoothly and every- 
body would work happily according to 
the mandate of the majority. This is a 
pretty large assumption, and we sus- 
pect that for the first two or three mil- 
lenniums there would be occasional out- 
breaks of minority kicking here and 
there. But it is something to have an 
avowal that parties to a democratic cov- 
enant ought to abide by the democratic 
decision. 

Applying this principle to the question 
whether in the United States public em- 
ployees should enjoy, within the limits 
of law, a right to strike, we can offer 
apparently only a negative answer. If, 
for example, mail carriers or public 
school teachers organize trade unions, 
and then on occasion back up demands 
for shorter hours or longer pay, do they 
not obviously by so doing assert either 
that they do not consider themselves as 
members of the great corporate body, 


the State, which they serve, and that 
they will therefore deal with it as out- 
siders, or that, being members of it, they 
do not propose to abide by the majority 
decision? 

There is a further reason also for 
denying the alleged right of public em- 
ployees to strike. Under a systematized 
organization of the civil service, such as 
now everywhere prevails, civil servants 
are in some sense a privileged class. 
Admitted to their positions in the classi- 
fied service on certain conditions, they 
have a certain tenure of office which 
gives them, in the eye of the law, that 
“right to the job” which wage-earners 
in general are prone to assert as a car- 
dinal moral principle governing indus- 
trial relations. Is it not quite plain that 
such a right carries with it a correlated 
duty to serve and protect the public 
within reasonable limits, and that par- 
ticipation in a general abandonment of 
work or official duties, whereby entire 


_ departments of activity may be par- 


alyzed, is in contravention of reasonable 
requirements of duty? 

If, as a matter of principle, the right 
of public employees to strike shall be 
denied, the practical procedure of pre- 
vention need not be especially difficult. 
The obvious preventive measure is the 
forfeiture of all pass and promotion 
grades in the classified service for par- 
ticipation in any strike movement. 

It would introduce quite new ideas of 
military and naval discipline if strikes 
were to become legitimate in the army 
and navy. 

ss 


Commemoration of- John Calvin 


In 1903, the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the burning of Servetus 
in Geneva, there was erected in the Swiss 
city an expiatory monument to his mem- 
ory, and it is proposed in 1909, the fourth 
centennial of the birth of Calvin, to dedi- 
cate a monument to the memory of the 
man who was responsible for the here- 
tic’s martyrdom. It is a striking exam- 
ple of the wide tolerance of our times 
that the memorial to Servetus was 
erected chiefly by men of closer religious 
sympathy with his persecutor, while the 
movement in behalf of a suitable com- 
memoration of the work and influence of 
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Calvin would appear to be supported 
largely by those who are not regarded as 
partisans of Genevan theology. A meet- 
ing to enlist American co-operation in 
the endeavor was held in this city last 
week at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and its presiding officer was Profes- 
sor George William Knox, the Semi- 
nary’s acting president. Those who called 
the conference made it clear that they 
were thinking of Calvin’s work “from the 
broad point of view of history,” and that 
the movement was to be “not primarily 
theological or local, but comprehensive 
and national.” President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, was orfe of the principal speakers, 
and he endorsed the effort heartily, tho 
reserving to himself the right to make his 
own contribution in gratitude for the 
“by-products of Calvinism, democracy 
and political liberty,” rather than for its 
distinctively religious teaching. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, whose zeal 
for radical views in religion is well 
known, appeared to be even more posi- 
tive and enthusiastic in behalf of honor 
to Calvin than President Patton, of 
Princeton. Felix Adler, of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, was mentioned as a 
warm admirer of Calvin’s Institutes, and 
his letter endorsing the work the confer- 
ence had in hand left no doubt as to his 
conviction that the Genevan reformer 
holds high place among those to whom 
the present generation should be grate- 
ful. 

The city of Geneva has secured al- 
ready something like $25,000 for a Cal- 
vin monument, and preparations for an 
impressive celebration in 1909 are well 
under way. Auxiliary committees are at 
work in England and Scotland. also in 
France and Germany, and the American 
committee, appointed at this conference, 
should have little difficulty in securing 
the modest sum of $25,000 which is sug- 
gested as America’s share in this en- 
deavor. No country is more deeply in- 
debted to John Calvin than our own. 
His religious teaching lies at the founda- 
tion of all that is best in American the- 
ology. Jonathan Edwards, Hopkins, 
Taylor, Finney and Bushnell had been 
impossible without the solid structure 
erected in Calvin’s Institutes. In no 
small degree the thought of the Genevan 
teacher is responsible for the strong, vital 
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religious faith which has characteried the 
best American life. The very principles 
of our free democracy were worked out 
first in the noble “school of Christ” of 
which Calvin was the distinguished 
founder and leader. Our system of edu- 
cation, and particularly our colleges, 
trace their impetus back to the work of 
Calvin in “receiving the young men of 
Europe as wood and sending them forth 
as arrows.” 

It is a signal for encouragement that 
justice can be done to the great French 
theologian, despite the horror of the 
fagots about Servetus. In that crime he 
was the child of his agé: in many other 
respects he was the prophet of our mod- 
ern day. It is typical of the age also that 
a conference representing such widely 
separated tendencies in religious thought 
and practice could be summoned to pre- 
pare honor for Calvin’s memory, and that 
their deliberations could harmoniously 
and enthusiastically recommend to the 
beneficence of America active participa- 
tion in the endeavor to erect a tribute of 
gratitude to one of the great founders of 
modern liberty. 

as 


The Sources of the Nile 


THE Duke of the Abruzzi has solved 
the last secret of the geographical riddle 
of the centuries by ascending all the 
peaks of the Ruwenzori range. These 
were duly located by Ptolemy as the 
Mountains of the Moon between the 
lakes that fed the Nile, but they were re- 
moved from the map by more modern 
geographers skeptical of Alexandrian 
science, and not until the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were they re- 
stored to thei: place of honor. Sir Henry 
Stanley, in 1889, climbed one of the 
northwestern spurs to the hight of 
10,677 feet, and gave to the mountains 
the name of Ruwenzgori,, which means 
“Rainmaker.” 

It is no wonder that their existence 
was doubted for they are rarely seen 
even by those who live in their vicinity, 
because their snowy summits are perpet- 
ually wrapped in clouds and invisible for 
months at a time. The natives never as- 
cend above six or seven thousand feet 
and could not be induced by the explor- 
ing party to go much higher. The dry 
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season of the early summer was chosen 
for the enterprise, but even then the chief 
difficulty of the Abruzzi expedition was 
to find their way thru the fog from one 
peak to another and to make the neces- 
sary photographs and_ triangulations. 
The Duke took with him some of- the 
scientists and Alpine guides who had 
taken part in his previous mountain 
climbing; his attempted ascent of Kang- 
chenjunga, the second highest mountain 
in the worid, and his successful ascent 
of Mount St: Elias in Alaska. The party 
was well equipped with scientific appara- 
tus and camp conveniences, and pro- 
visioned for forty days in the hights;-all 
of the impedimenta being packed in fifty 
pound cases which the native porters 
could carry on their heads. Each case 


of provisions contained food for twelve 
persons for one day, soldered in tin with 
a light wood covering. The entire ex- 
pedition, as it approached the slopes of 
the mountain, consisted of ten Europeans 
and about 400 natives. 

The European party landed at Mom- 


basa in British East Africa, and there 
took train to Port Flotence or Kisumu 
on Victoria Nyanza, now only a two days’ 
trip. Crossing the lake by steamer they 
reached Port Alice or Entebbe, the capi- 
tal of the Uganda Protectorate. From 
this point to Fort Portal, the western- 
most British military station of Uganda, 
is a distance of 180 miles, which was 
covered in fifteen days. The Duke de- 
‘ cided not to enter the mountains thru the 
great natural gateway formed by the 
Portal Peaks, but, instead, went up the 
Mobuku River, a more gradual approach, 
leading to the foot of the highest peaks. 
These are the twin crests of the moun- 
tain which has now been given the name 
of Mount Stanley. On June 16th, 1906, 
the Duke of the Abruzzi with three Al- 
pine guides made the ascent. His ac- 
count as given in his address before the 
Royal Geographical Society of London 
and printed in the Journal of the Society 
for February, is worth quoting literally: 

“At dawn the heavens gave no fair promise, 
but we started, nevertheless, Retigax leading, 
Ollier next, I third, and Brocherel bringing 
up the rear. In an hour, over easy slopes, we 
gained a level glacier broken by but few 
crevasses. The twin peaks, separated by their 
characteristic saddle, faced us close at hand. 
It was 6:30 a. m. The sun shone for a mo- 
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ment, and then hid himself in the clouds that 
rose from the east. Soon we began to feel 
puffs of wind from the southeast, which rap- 
idly increased in force,.and half way across 
the plateau the mist enveloped us. Retigax 
marched on, and led us to the ridge which fell 
from the southern and lower of the two high- 
est peaks. The snow was in good condition 
and after cutting a few steps we gained the 
top at 7:30 a. m. In the dense mist we could 
not even see the higher peak, which was only 
a few hundred yards off. The excellent con- 
dition of the snow made the descent to the 
saddle shorter than we had anticipated. We 
climbed up by a very steep snow slope to the 
cornice. We had to evade the icicles and ice 
columns that hung from and supported it in 
order to find a means of gaining the ridge. 
The slope was so steep that my-head almost 
touched the feet of the guide in front of me. 
In cutting steps Retigax sent down a shower 
of ice on his followers, and I looked forward 
with pleasure to the moment when our party 
would resume its normal relations—one in 
front and not one above the other. We found 
at last a sort of ice chimney 6 feet high. 
Retigax, to climb up it, had to plant his nailed 
boots cn the head and shoulders of the unfor- 
tunate Ollier, who served him as a mounting 
block. The ridge was ours, and at the same 
time the top. 

“It was 11:30 a. m. A fresh breeze blew 
from the southeast; the clouds swept past but 
a few yards under us, leaving clear only the 
two peaks, that we had left and that on which 
we were standing. And to these summits, the 
only ones in view at this moment which 
crowned my efforts, I gave the names of Mar- 
gherita and Alexandra, in order that, under 
the auspices of the two royal ladies, the mem- 
ory of two nations may be handed down to 
posterity; of Italy, the name of which re- 
sounded for the first time on these snows in 
our shout of victory; and of England, which 
in its marvelous colonial expansion carries 
civilization even to the slopes of these remote 
mountains. Having unfolded the little flag 
which had been given to me at Rome by Her 
Majesty Queen Margherita before my depar- 
ture, I fastened it to a staff planted on the 
highest point of the snowy dome, to the triple 
cry of ‘Viva Margherita! Viva Alexandra! and 
Viva VItalia!’ The winds blew out the tri- 
color above the snows, which up to that time 
had known nothing but the breath of the tem- 
pest, and the little letters of the motto which 
the august lady had embroidered on the flag—- 
‘Dare and hope’—were displayed to our view.” 


The English cannot take unalloyedc 
satisfaction in, the results of the expedi- 
tion, because it appears that the mountain 
that bears the name of England’s Queen 
is in Kongo territory. The hight of 
Margherita Peak was determined a5 
16,810 feet, and Alexandra Peak as 
16,744. They are therefore higher than 
any of the mountains within the limits 
of the States of our Union, altho exceed- 
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ed by Canadian aiid Alaskan mountains. 
In Africa they are surpassed by the vol- 
canoes of Kenia (17,200 feet) and Kili- 
manjaro (19,720 feet). The. Duke ascer- 
tained that the Ruwenzori Range con- 
sisted of six mountains connected by sad- 
dles of 13,800 feet to 14,400 feet high. 
These he named Mount Stanley, Mount 
Speke (16,080 feet), Mount Baker (15,- 
988 feet), Mount Emin (15,807 feet), 
Mount Gessi (15,647 feet) and Mount 
Thomson (15,273 feet). These names 
have been approved by the leading au- 
thorities on the region, and will doubt- 
less remain except the last, which the 
president of the Royal Society took the 
liberty of changing to Mount Luigi di 
Savoia in honor of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who first ascended and mapped 
the range. 

Formerly when royal scions were tem- 
porarily thrown out of their hereditary 
employment the only thing they could 
do without loss of dignity was to take 
part in some war. But the Duke of the 
Abruzzi has found a new and more glori- 
ous way.of proving his personal prowess 
and enterprise. Deprived of his prospects 


of a throne by the abdication of his 
father, King Amadeus of Spain, he has 
devoted himself to filling up the few blank 
spaces yet remaining on the map, and, 
altho only thirty-four years old, he has 
gone from one end of the earth to the 
other in search of adventure and in the 


interests of science. He traveled across 
polar snows farther than Nansen’s “far- 
thest north,” and now he has explored 
African glaciers under the equator. 


s 
The Conference of British 
Premiers 


WHILE we are waiting for the Fed- 
eration of the World, which may be 


nearer than we think, we may pause to 


consider and rejoice in the conference in 
London of the Premiers of the British 
Colonies.. It is no small part of the 
world which they fepresent; for they 
represent all the self-governing portions 
of the British Empire. That includes 
half the northern continent of America 
and Newfoundland. It includes the 
southern quarter of Africa; and it in- 
cludes the whole of the Continent of 
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Australia with New Zealand added. 
These are really three great nations; 
and they meet in the capital of the most 
powerful nation of Europe, at the invi- 
tation of its Government, and in con- 
sultation with it. That nation, which is 
really, if not nominally, a part of the 
conference, and a dominating part, rules 
also Egypt in Africa and other consid- 
erable possessions; the mighty Empire 
of India and Burmah in Asia, and in 
addition the coast of Arabia, and, vir- 
tually, nearly all the rest of Asia south 
of the Himalayas; and it has great pos- 
sessions in Central and South America 
and in the islands of the various oceans. 
Besides all these, Great Britain has close 
treaty relations with two of the mighti- 
est nations in the world, France and 
Japan, and the closest sympathetic inter- 
ests with the United States. When we 
add these nations and their territories 
together they include nearly all of North 
America, nearly all of Africa, the south- 
ern and best third of Asia, all of Aus- 
tralia, and a multitude of other islands 
and scattered possessions. This is not 
the whole world, but it is a very large 
part of it. 

And all this is in either confessed or 
substantial federation. And yet this is 
not all the Federation of the World thus 
far achieved. Leaving out Canada as 
thus in the British federation, practical- 
ly all the rest of the two continents of 
North and South America are in an 
American federation, which has its rec- 
ognized organization and meets regular- 
ly for sessions, and has its fixt Bureau 
of American Republics in Washington. 
Together and in harmony these two fed- 
erations could easily control the world, 
as in fact they do. . Germany, now 
really the only other first-class Power 
not included, complains that it is now 
isolated and has no effective allies, for 
the Dreibund exists only in name: 

Is it too much to anticipate that these 
two great federations should combine? 
Here are the United States, the domi- 
nant factor in one of them, and Canada, 
no small factor in the other, in the 
closest relation with each other. The 
United States and Canada are each a 
bond between the two. Stranger things 
have happened than that the United 
States should be a member in the same 
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federation with Great Britain, Canada, 
South Africa and Australia, for already 
Canada and Australia are to all intents 
and purposes as independent and self- 
governing as the United States, and 
South Africa will be as soon as it can 
formulate such a union as Canada and 
Australia have achieved. The English- 
speaking world, at least, might well be- 
gin this World Federation. 

The movement toward political union 
has of these late years been astonishing- 
ly rapid. Think of the steps that have 
been taken. Think of the separate colo- 
nies of British America united under one 
Parliament. Think of the separate 
Australian colonies cemented into one 
great Australia. Think of the separate 
colonies of South Africa already plan- 
ning a great Africander union. Think 
of all these again uniting in this Inter- 
colonial Conference, which is to meet at 
regular periods, and then think of the 
Conference, almost a Congress or Par- 
liament, of American Republics, utter- 
ing their common voice. And then, 
once more, think of the Court of The 
Hague constructed, and the anticipation 
of that further development of it into a 
veritable and effective Union of the Na- 
tions, when wars and vicious rivalries 
shall cease, and Peace shall rule the 
earth. Is it too much to look for all this 
in a few years? 


oF 


About Immaturity—a Spring 
Idyl 


WE write the praise of immaturity. 
No color is so beautiful as green—the 
color of growth. It comes in between 
blue and yellow. Blue is the color of 
the dawn; yellow of sunset; green is the 
happy mean between the two. There is 
nothing more delicious than green corn, 
green peas, green beans and green let- 
tuce. A cabbage head is never anything 
else but green, and as such it has its 
table value. As for green apples, that is 
another thing ; it depends upon the stom- 
ach. A boy will go farther and thru 
more trials to secure a pocketful than 
he will for a bushel of ripe Harvest 
Boughs. As this is not explainable by 
reason it can be set. down to instinct. 
Boys are so made, and that ends the 
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story. The Indian so thoroly appreciated 
this period of unripeness that he glori- 
fied it with his chief holiday, the Green 
Corn Dance. 

Growth, after all, is the real and only 
purpose of Nature; it covers everything 
and goes thru all the seasons. When 
growth is checked and the corn is ripe, 
the stalk immediately dies and begins to 
pass over into other forms of growth. 
It is a mistake to suppose that Nature 
is struggling simply to ripen the seed; 
she is simply determined that evolution 
shall never cease. We feel with Nature; 
therefore we sing the corn when it is 
green and when the plant waves its tri- 
umphant life banner. . We dance with 
the Oneida when the green corn flower 
is sweet and the life blood of the year 
is at full tide. We touch the pulse of 
Nature in May, and we feel the sym- 
pathy of every violet and of every lilac 
bush. We, too, are living! cry the joy- 
ous apple trees, as they open their blos- 
soms and perfume the orchard. We, too, 
are full of life cry the rose bushes, as 
they burst out into crimson blossom. 

What is the world filled up with? . The 
more you think of it the more you will see 
that it is with unfinished things. Every- 
thing is growing, eating ; eating to grow, 
to ripen, to get older and stronger, and 
then to grow some more. Some one has 
written a chapter on “Animals on the 
Road,” by which he means to tell us that 
not only is the individual always unripe, 
but every race, every thought, every 
ideal; even the animals are unfinished 
creatures. It is the part of the skilful 
farmer to make better horses andi better 
cows. Burbank tells us that weeds are 
only flowers and fruits on the road, and 
he proves it by giving us better plums 
and better apples. There is not anything 
in the world really finished; and as for 
heaven, nobody any longer holds it to be 
a mere china closet of finished folk. If 
this were not so, then the whole world 
would in time become a mere storage 
room, and we a lot of old furniture. 
Bring out an éighteenth century coach 
and try a race with the trolley. Here 
again growth is the law, while the trolley 
is still in its green youth. 

Only give us a chance to prove that we 
are not finished—not yet done growing— 
that we need more time. Let us get it 
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demonstrated that a man at seventy is 
still in his greenness, and we have solved 
the problem of immortality ; we shall get 
at least a second period of growth. And 
when that is rounded up, if we are still 
in the unfinished, what shall hinder a 
third, or even a fourth? Growing old is 
then simply growing. It consists in not 
stopping, in never thinking about a goal, 
or in ever getting there. Nothing could 
be more unwholesome than those hymns 
that describe final reward for a final 
wind-up. A real man—that is, an im- 
mortal person—never does get thru, 
never reaches a haven or heaven; never 
wishes to do it, and is always learning, 
always ready_to learn, and always widen- 
ing his powers. 

Darwinism is gradually familiarizing 
us with vast visions, not only backward 
thru an eternal forwardness, but forward 
thru an unending evolution. It shows 
us man as an immature product of mill- 
ions of years of growing. At every 


period he seems to be finished; he seems 
now to be in a finished state. Fortu- 
nately, we know that we are quite unfin- 
ished, and that the law of life is better- 


ment. Man is as far from completeness 
as was the horse when he was a five- 
toed hipparion. Perhaps there is an in- 
crease in the rapidity of progressive 
changes, but the end is no more in sight 
than when one of the Adam family 
leaned on his hoe—rising to erectness. 
Not only is electricity affecting the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but new spiritual 
forces have found their way into the 
world, to keep us under their subtle 
influence. 

Socially it is the same story. Our in- 
stitutions, that are worth anything, are 
always in a growing condition. What 
we have to look out for is the statesman 
who glorifies the past. The American 
Constitution is far beyond its original 
length, and still it is a green document. 
Washington’s Farewell Address and the 
Monroe Doctrine, which closed the Con- 
tinental door, have developed into the 
open-door principle of President McKin- 
ley. Hugo Grotius and King Henry of 
Portugal broached the doctrine of a 
World’s Congress in an immature state ; 
and the international relations which 
bind together the nations and pledge a 
reign of peace are still the child of evo- 
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lution. The sublimest truth ever uttered 
was “Yet it moves.” Progress is the 
glorious law of all times. 

Besides some human folk we have 
never been able to find anything finished 
that has life in it; even the ants and the 
bees have been proved to be not wholly 
creatures of instinct. The doll is fin- 
ished ; it cannot digest its sawdust. That 
is about the shape of the problem, Are 
you still able to digest food and truth, 
or do you prefer the sawdust of an old 
worn-out theory that has come down to 
you thru the smoke of centuries? Can 
you stand a new, a green, notion, with- 
out losing your temper? Do the Dar- 
wins set your teeth on edge, and, instead 
of evolution, only check your develop- 
ment? 

“It takes thirty years to make a de- 
cent farmer and forty to make a good 
one”; and another saw tells us that “At 
forty every man is a physician or a fool.” 
Then let us make a new division of 
duties, and turn over the pulpit, the bar 
and the medicine chest to those after 
forty. Our notions about age have been 
too much Oslerized. We really only be- 
gin a certain degree of sureness at 
forty. Old age is a misnomer; it is only 
the tomorrow of boyhood. At seventy 
one may hardly be more positive than at 
thirty. Green may have partly turned 
to yellow, but death before one hundred 
is always premature. 

We have done what we promised; we 
have sung the song of the immature. 
The song is not finished, and it never 
will be. Northern Spys have displaced 
thorn apples, but some day a still better 
apple will swing on the orchard boughs. 
We rejoice in the man who is yet to 
come; and when he comes he will know 
no truth greater than that he is on the 
road of eternal progress. This is a song 
of spring, is it? We do not know, but 
this we do know, that the demand for 
rightness which is made of our youth is 
unwise, as it is impossible. Hazing is 
supposed to have a good collegiate side 
to it, for it hurries up the dull ones, so 
that they may wear the cap and gown of 
“finished” scholarship. So our schools 
are spoken of as finishing off places. The 
boy is always a better boy for his imma- 
turity. No true boy ever passes the 
adolescent mark very far without having 
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fought a windmill—and possibly been 
tossed in a blanket of despair. Imma- 
turity is it, and yet in it is knighthood! 
One of the most profound remarks of 
Herbert Spencer was made to a young 
billiard player. He had run out his rivals 
with a rush, but Spencer said to him se- 
verely: “To play billiards in an ordinary 
manner is an agreeable adjunct to life; 
but to play as you have been playing is 
evidence of a misspent youth.” What 
Spencer evidently meant was, that the 
young man had turned recreation into a 
finished achievement, leaving out the idea 
of improving himself, and giving pleas- 
ure to other people. Modern science 
and its philosophy lay their emphasis on 
evolution. 
& 

Santo Domingo has had 
the best year in its his- 
tory. It is the year in 
which the United States has assumed 
control of the finances and has guaran- 
teed peace. Previously the receipts of 
the Government had been about $2,000,- 
000 ; last year they were $3,800,000, Of 
that sum the United States, which does 
the collecting, turns over 45 per cent. for 
expenses of the Government, and keeps 
the rest, which amounted January Ist to 
$2,317,607, to pay the debt. It is a good 
deed done for a neighbor by the United 
States, a bit of international altruism, 
altho we get a little advantage out of it 
by the peaceful conditions in an island 
with which we have little selfish interest. 
We shall probably carry on this business 
for ten years to come, perhaps perpetual- 
ly. Now we are doing much the same 
for Cuba, and the business interests are 
greatly afraid that we shall leave the 
island to be the prey of fresh disturb- 
ances. Indeed, while our Government is 
quite ready to withdraw, we strongly 
suspect that so many and strong are the 
interests that wish us to remain and 
maintain order, that were we to with- 
draw they would again start a revolution 
just to bring us back again. It seems to 
be manifest destiny that the United 
States should control the West Indies. 
We cannot regret it. We believe it is best 
for those islands, while we are by no 
means so sure that it is best for us to take 
the burden. But we believe that altru- 
ism, another name for unselfishness, is 


The Altruism 
of States 
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binding just as much on states as on in- 
dividuals. What a man should do for 
others, even at some loss or burden for 
himself, is no more than one nation 
_should do for another nation. And, fur- 
ther, that godliness which we are told 
is profitable for individuals, is equally 
profitable in the long run for states. 
st 

National debts pile up in time 
of war, and ought to reduce 
in time of peace. It is most 
satisfactory that Mr. Asquith, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, is able to an- 
nounce, in his Budget for the year, -a re- 
duction of the permanent debt to the 
amount of $68,570,000. This is large, 
but it is not 2 per cent. of the total na- 
tional debt, which is nearly four billions 
of dollars. Of this debt the war in South 
Africa is responsible for $795,000,000, of 
which $100,865,000 has been paid. Only 
France has a larger national debt than 
Great Britain, and her debt is nearly six 
billion dollars. That of Russia nearly ap- 
proaches that of Great Britain, while that 
of the United States is over nine hun- 
dred millions, created by our wars, of 
course, and is being reduced in time 
of peace sometimes fifty millions a year. 
France has to pay nearly a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year in interest, which is a 
terrible burden on its industrious inhabi- 
tants; and Russia will have to defalcate 
on the interest on her debt if she cannot, 
like the get-rich-quick concerns, borrow 
more money to pay more interest with. 
But France and the Jews are now refus- 
ing to lend her any more money. Bloated 
national debts thus become hostages of 
peace. 


Debts and 
Peace 


& 


Many of the friends of sim- 
plified spelling ask why the 
Board is satisfied with recom- 


The Worst 
Spellings 


mending so few words, whose simplified 
spelling you have a difficulty to find on 
a page of THE INDEPENDENT; and they 
ask for something more which will em- 
brace the “worst spellings” in the lan- 


guage. The Board, at its late annual 
meeting, asked that such a list be made 
out. Have those who wish it considered 
what these “worst words” are? They 
are such as the following, debt, doubt, 
omit b; indict, victuals, spell indite, 
vittles; island, aisle, omit the s; receipt, 
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omit p. The words with gh are very bad, 
and fall in many classes. In such words as 
aught, caught, daughter, the gh could be 
left out to advantage, but the omission in 
bought, brought, thought, would still 
leave the spelling bad enough. If we 
omit the two intrusive letters in eight, 
weight, freight, we shall leave the words 
exactly phonetic, is in vein, veil; but 
rough and tough, and cough and trough 
cannot be amended by omission; they 
must be respelt. Probably the most 
annoying of all ill-spelt words are those 
that confuse us between ei and ie, such as 
beheve, siege, and deceive, receive; omit 
the ain all of them. Then there are the 
words in which there are two sibilant let- 
ters for one sound, such as Scissors, 
scythe, scimetar, scent, scepter, science, 
in which the extra c means nothing but 
nuisance, and, in the two last, a distant 
reminder to Grecians. The Grecians 
should also allow us to omit the silent p 
in such words as pneumatic, psychology; 
but when we come to oblique and opaque, 
the only remedy is to substitute k for qu. 
We do not expect these changes to be 
adopted immediately, but it is to be 


wished they might be. 
ad 


The Senate of the State 
of Florida has by the vote 
of 23 to 5, imagining it- 
self to be the Supreme Court of the 
United States, declared the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution to be void, and has then past 
a bill to disfranchise the negro in that 
State. There is a certain beautiful 
originality in that action which we 
should not have anticipated, because we 
have not sojourned in Bedlam, and are 
not accustomed to track March hares. 
The resolution was introduced by one 
John G. Beard, of Pensacola, and we are 
told that the crowded gallery cheered 
the action of the Senate. We shall not 
be surprised if the Lower House shall 
agree with the Senate, for there is a 
contagion in mobs, with what the French 
call the folie de foule, and there is no 
quarantine to prevent the craze from 
passing to the other end of the Capitol. 
There is a bit of amusement in seeing 
the tail end of the country lashing itself 
against the body of the nation. We can 
hardly conceive the Supreme Court of 


Nullification 
in Florida 
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the United States seriously taking into 
consideration the question of the valid- 
ity of Amendments which have been ac- 
cepted and adjudicated upon for forty 
years. There are other ways to get rid 
of negro suffrage, ways that have proved 
quite successful, which do not so square- 
ly nullify the Federal Constitution. We 
shall look with interest to see if this 
madness will spread to other legisla- 
tures. What says Georgia, under its 
new Governor Hoke Smith? 


& 


Speak for Yourself, There used to be a 
Priscilla game, popular 
among children, 
called “dumb orator,” in which one boy 
made the gestures while another did the 
talking. This amusing spectacle was 
seen again on the platform of the Na- 
tional Peace Congress when the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
gave a white-bordered peace flag to Mr. 
Carnegie. The Daughter who was 
chosen to make the presentation stood 
upon the platform, gracefully bowing, 
smiling, curtsying and. waving her arms 
at the proper points while Mr. Hobson, 
late of the “Merrimac,” who has a large 
round voice, made the presentation 
speech. No reason for this peculiar ar- 
rangement is apparent. It could not 
have been from any doubt as to the ora- 
torical ability of women, for only the day 
before Miss Addams had, upon that same 
platform, given what many said was the 
best address of the session, both in 
thought and manner, and that, too, with- 
out raising her voice at any point to an 
unladylike pitch. Surely the Daughters 
would not have made such a blunder as- 
to select for this mission a lady who could 
not address an audience. Besides, there 
was, unfortunately, no rule of the Con- 
gress requiring the speakers to make 
themselves heard in the top gallery. Sev- 
eral of the distinguished guests were 
“dumb orators” beyond the tenth row of 
seats, but at least they made their own 
gestures. 
ed 
Benet See tee The women teachers of 
Equal Work New York City are mak- 
q ing a plucky fight against 
unjust discrimination against them in 
salaries on account of their sex. It is 
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unfortunate that the metropolis cannot 
manage its own school business without 
interference from Albany, but the women 
have the sympathy of all lovers of fair 
play in their contest. To raise the old 
question of whether men or women make 
the better teachers in this connection is 
merely a political trick. Some women in 
some subjects and some grades are better 
teachers than some men and vice versa, 
and that is the only general rule one can 
truthfully make on the subject. In States 
where women vote they do not have to 
besiege the Legislature for their rights. 
For example, in Wyoming, which is “the 
Equality State” in more senses than one, 
the following clause is in the constitu- 
tion: 

“Art. VII, Sec. 10: 

“In none of the public schools so established 


and maintained shall distinction or discrimina- 
tion be made on account of sex, race or color.” 


a 


Those in charge-of the Jamestown Ex- 
position have quite as much to do as they 
have time for. The grounds are in 
wretched condition, and it does not seem 
that Norfolk can show the “hustle” which 
transformed the St. Louis grounds in 
- forty-eight hours. There is no effective 
arrangement of the buildings, the water- 
front being the specialty, from which the 
buildings straggle back to the one trolley 
line which brings visitors and which has 
daily breakdowns. This sleepy country 
is not yet awake to the exposition’s needs, 
but is alert for opportunities for exorbi- 
tant charges. The show of ships of war 
is ready, for the Government does its part 
in time, and there will be the biggest dis- 
play of naval force ever seen in Ameri- 
can waters. 

st 


That Cardinal Merry del Val is likely 
to be asked to resign his post as Papal 
Secretary of State is thus far only a 
plausible conjecture. Beyond all ques- 
tion his policy as chief adviser to the 
Pope has been most disastrous. It has 
been simply the repetition of “Non pos- 
sum,” and that not in the most gracious 
language. We do not wonder that the old 
diplomats of the Vatican criticize sharply 
the young Spanish cardinal who has 
failed so completely in his dealings with 
France. The Vatican needs to show 
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that better sense which the Scriptures as- 
sign to the wise men of Issachar who 
“had understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do.” 


ad 


We welcome the Rev. C.F. Aked, 
D.D., to the New York pulpit. Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and -Episco- 
palians have hitherto been enriched by 
the coming of British preachers, and 
we are sure that the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church has added worthily to the 
succession. Dr. Aked is a man of both 
force and simplicity, and takes a pro- 
gressive view as to theology and social 
movements. He has visited America 
before, and, we remember, has not hesi- 
tated to meddle with American concerns 
by hot words against lynching. His out- 
look will reach beyond the Baptist de- 


nomination. 
x 


Our American States which allow 
women to vote seldom elect them to the 
Legislature. But in Finland, which is a 
Russian State, the women have all suf- 
frage rights, and as many as nineteen 
are elected out of two hundred members 
of the Parliament. That is because 
women have been so active and service- 
able in maintaining the liberties of Fin- 
land. Thus Finland leads Europe, and 
what may we not expect when Russian 
freedom is achieved? We notice with 
particular pleasure that so many of the 
women elected are teachers. 


3 


One of the new words which we sup- 
pose we must have, and which is used in 
the Census publications, is intercensal. 
By all rules it should follow the Latin 


and be intercensual, but the word 
sensual would make suggestive econfu- 
sion, and so we must submit to the 
solecism and let Washington have its 
way. 

# 


Mr. Bryan has come out for the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum, and says that 
those who oppose it can do so only on 
the ground that American democracy is 
a failure. Mr. Bryan is right. The 
Initiative and Referendum is a great 
coming movement. 
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The Mutual Life Ballots Counted 


THE official count of the Mutual Life 
ballots, which began on December 18th, 
was finished last week, and the inspect- 
ors reported a sweeping administration 
victory. The greatest number of votes 
cast for any single candidate was 189,132 
for Cyrus Curtis, publisher of The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia. 
William H. Lambert, of the same city, 
came next with 188,954. votes, and 
Charles S. Brown, of this city, was third 
with 188,949. George P. Miller, of Mil- 
waukee ; Hugo Baring, George C. Rand, 
Louis Stern, Henry Phipps, President 
Charles A; Peabody, H. Rieman Duval, 
Thomas M. Mulry and Emory McClin- 
tock, of New York, and LeRoy Springs, 
of Lancaster, S. C.; Sir Hiram Maxim, 
of London, and Emile O. Phillippi, of 
Paris, all received more than 188,000 
votes. 

President Peabody’s place was elev- 
enth in the list. All of the other twenty- 
one administration candidates, with the 
exception of Hamilton McK. Twombly, 
got about i85,000 votes each. Mr. 
Twombly’s total vote was only 142,308, 
but this was due to the fact that Mr. 
Twombly had made it known after he 
had been nominated that he would not 
serve if elected. 

The inspectors, who received $35 per 
day, cost the policy-holders about $18,- 
ooo. Estimates made in insurance cir- 
cles rated the cost to policy-holders of 
canvassing the votes at between $50,000 
and $75,000. The International policy- 
holders’ representatives have declared 
that the entire election, counting the time 
of the agents employed in the campaign, 
has cost the Mutual Life policy-holders 
not far from $1,000,000. Samuel Unter- 
myer proposes to ask the Legislature to 
order a new election, with new restric- 
tions as to ballots, non-participation of 
agents, etc. Mr. Peabody will probably 
be continued in his present office as presi 
dent. a 


Taxation and Life Insurance 


MoperN luxury and the growing de- 
mands of the States for revenue for their 
general purposes has led to the imposi- 
tion of taxes or penalties upon the econ- 


omy, the prudence and: sacrifices of citi- 
zens to protect their families and estates- 
located within the borders of the taxing 
States. Toll is now unblushingly levied 
upon a man’s contributions to the losses 
of his corporate associates in the matter 
of life insurance. Taxation shows an 
ever-increasing tendency to place a pre- 
mium upon improvidence, and the spend- 
thrift goes free while his prudent and 
saving brother is made to pay taxes on 
the results of his thrift. John M. Taylor, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
in his report to the members of his com- 
pany, has touched upon the matter of 
taxation in connection with life insur- 
ance, and has strikingly set forth therein 
the fact that taxes were not taken into 
account as a part of the expenses in the 
primary assumptions of the life compa- 
nies. No provision was made for them 
because none could be made, as they were 
wholly unforeseen. This era when taxes 
were a negligible quantity has long since 
passed, and because of the very much 
changed governmental attitude forty-one 
companies reporting to New York in 
1905 returned to their policy-holders in 
dividends $35,741,701.09, and during the 
same year these companies paid into the 
treasuries of the governments and States 
in which they did business, in taxes, the 
sum of $9,212,334.39—equal to 25.77 per 
cent. of the entire dividends returned. If 
these taxes had not been laid the cost of 
insurance to the prudent policy-holders 
would have been just so much lessened. 
It is such things that ought to inspire 
careful thought on the part of those in 
whose hands the ultimate remedy lies. 


Ex-Unitep States SENATOR JOHN F. 
DryDEN, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., who 
retired from his canvass for re-election 
because of illness, has now recovered his 


health. He returned to Newark last 
week from Atlantic City and was “at 
home” at the Prudential office. He will 
henceforth devote himself to his insur- 
ance interests. In an interview Mr. Dry- 
den stated that the company had always 
tried to do more than the law required 
and that this policy would be continued . 


* with respect to new and pending legisla- 


tion. 
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Financial 


Ex-Comptroller Eckels 


James H. Ecxets, Comptroller of the 
Currency from 1893 to 1897, and for the 
last nine years president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank, of Chicago, died sud- 
denly in that city on the 14th, of heart 
disease. The end came while he was 
asleep in his bed. He had been dead for 
several hours when an.attempt to awaken 
him was made in the morning. Mrs. 
Eckels had for some months been in 
Paris, where their only daughter was at- 
tending school. She was soon to return 
to her home. 

Mr. Eckels died at the age of forty- 
eight, and he was only thirty-four years 
old when President Cleveland appointed 
him Comptroller of the Currency. He 
had won the friendship of Mr. Cleveland 
in Albany while a student in the Law 
School there. After graduation he prac- 
ticed law in Ottawa, Ill. His nomination 
in 1893 surprised the financial world and 
was unexpected by Mr. Eckels himself. 
Confirmation of it was vigorously op- 
posed at first by prominent Democrats 
as well as by Republicans, all-of whom 
admitted in later years that Mr. Eckels’s 
excellent service in the office amply justi- 
fied Mr. Cleveland’s good opinion of 
him, It is said that Mr. Eckels had never 
read the National Bank Act and had 
never had a bank account of his own. 
Immediately after he became Comp- 
troller he was confronted by the panic of 
1893. In the thirty years preceding only 
212 national banks had failed; in the first 
ten. weeks of his term 165 failed, and it 
was necessary to appoint receivers. It 
was a trying time for the young lawyer, 
but he acquitted himself well. Making 
some changes in the traditional policy of 
the office, he encouraged the broken 
banks to resume business. More than 
100 of them did so, and nearly all of 
these remained sound thereafter. Mr. 
Eckels. proved to be a Comptroller of 
marked ability. In later years he was a 
very successful banker, and at the time 
of his death he was interested in several 
prominent banking and manufacturing 
corporations. He was a forcible and in- 
structive speaker and writer upon finan- 
cial topics, and from the beginning was 
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an earnest advocate of the gold standard. 
Ex-President Cleveland was deeply 
moved by the news that he was no longer 
living. “I was closely related to Mr. 
Eckels,” said he, “and his death comes 
to me with a peculiar shock. In impor- 
tant public work I learned how intelli- 
gently and industriously he devoted him- 
self to duty, and in the intimacy of close 
friendship I learned to know and appre- 
ciate his rare and attractive qualities of 
heart. In every relation of life, as a citi- 
zen, as a business man, and as a friend, 
he was earnest and whole-hearted. He 
illustrated the traits that make the best 
American citizenship.” 


st 


....J, Pierpont Morgan was seventy 
years old on the 17th inst. He is in 
Italy, where, on that date, he received 
many cabled messages of congratula- 
tion. To one of these, sent by his part- 
ners and employees, more than 100 sig- 
natures were attached. It is reported 
that hereafter, content with. the many 
notable achievements of his long and dis- 
tinguished financial career, Mr. Morgan 
will lay aside many of the cares which 
attend active participation in business. 


....The Beaver National Bank is the 
name of a new bank just started in this 
city. The authorized capital is $200,000. 
George M. Coffin, once Deputy Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency and recently vice- 
president of the Phoenix National Bank 
of. this city is the president; S. H. Van- 
dergrift and J. P. Welsh are vice-presi- 
dents, and J. V. Loughlin is assistant 
cashier. The directors are the president 
and vice-presidents and Frank Bornn, of 
Bornn & Company, importers and ex- 
porters; John B. Fassett, president of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, Tunkhannock, 
Pa.; Thomas A. H. Hay, president of the 
Northampton Traction Company, Eas- 
ton, Pa.; Martin W. Littleton, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn: 
George Mercer, Jr., of George Mercer 
& Son; Thomas E. Murphy, of Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank, Johnstown; Pa.; Augus- 
tus K. Sloan, of Sloan & Company. 
jewelers, and Earl Vogel, of Gorham & 
Vogel, attorneys. 
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“Exhilaration in 
-the Bath’ 











A Little Sermon om Soap 











rey ty | 


HEY who can take an ice-cold 

Bath successfully know the fine, 

cheering, after-glow which fol- 
lows it. 

But, that splendid influence 
on the Skin is impossible to many people 
whose Heart-action will not permit of it. 

And thus a great Health influence is 
lost to those who most need it. 

There is, however, a safe substitute 
for the coldness in the water. 

That substitute is ‘‘Resinol.’’ 

This Resinol is not advertised to the 
General Public, but for eleven years 
it has been extensively prescribed by 
Physicians in the treatment of Skin- 
diseases. 

‘*Resinol’’ possesses some wonderful 
characteristics. 

Its first action is Anodyne, bringing 
‘Therapeutic Rest’’ to the Skin. 

Its next action is control of ‘‘Hyper- 
zemia’’—or Congestion of Blood in the 
Small Vessels of the Skin. 

_ Its third action is Antiseptic, destroy- 
ing all Bacteria or Disease-Germs in 
contact with the Skin. 

Its fourth action is that of a powerful 
Healer and Nutrient, replaces affected 
tissue with sound Flesh and Fibre, while 
feeding the Skin through its ay 

Its action is so prompt that it kills 
the Sting of a Bee in two minutes, stops 
itching instantly, allays Irritation al- 


a me immediately, and under these conditions Heals 
. e-magic. 
For eleven years it has been prescribed, not only 
for Skin-Diseases of the most cbatinate types, but 
for slow Sores that nothing else had healed, for burns, 
scalds, poison-ivy, and kindred ills. 
Can you. conceive a finer factor to incorporate in a 
Toilet and Bath Soap? 
Soothing, Healing, Antiseptic, and Stimulating to the 
Skin like an ice-cold Bath. 
Well—that wonderful Skin-Specific is the factor which 
makes ‘‘Resinol’’ Soap different. from all others. 
‘‘Resinol,’’ incorporated in the Soap, not only makes 
it proof against Disease-Germs and their transmission 
from one person to others by cantegion, but it makes it 
ssible to enrich that Soap with Nutrients that would 
| without the ‘‘Resinol’’ to preserve and sterilize 
em. 
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Get a 25-cent cake of Resinol Soap and see what a 
world of comfort it will bring you. 

Bland, Soothing, Stimulating, Antiseptic, and Nutrient 
without a suggestion of druggy, ‘‘disinfectant’’ odor, or 
sensation. 

It has the faint fragrance of genuine, old-time Russia 
Leather. 

Its lather is smooth, creamy, soft and cleansing, ‘‘leav- 
ing a pleasant farewell’’ after its use. 

t is delightful for Bath, Toilet, Shaving or Hair- 
washing, imparting a Satin-like texture to the Skin of 
Babe or ‘‘ Full-grown.’’ n 

Moreover, it is sure protection against Skin-Disease 
Contagion. 

A 25-cent cake should last you over two months. 

At all druggists. Resinol Gusiieat Co., Baltimore, Md: 


RESINOL 
SOAP 
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A STOCK ALREADY 


PAYING 10% 


It is the $10 Shares 


OF THE 


Model Poultry Company 


CHARLES A. CYPHERS, President 
A small block of 15,000 Shares to be sold 


ans 


now for further development. 


a The last opportunity to buy this large dividend- 
oan AG ph paying stock at par. 





The Model Poultry Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, is 
capitalized at $500,000—50,000 shares of a pat 
value of $10.00 each, fully paid and non- 
assessable. 

The Company began business in June, 1906. 
Only 10,000 shares were sold. These share- 
holders have already been paid a 10% divi- 
dend. Thé company earned over $12,000 the 
first nine months, and will earn more than 
thrice that sum the second nine. 

For further development 15,000 shares of 
the capital stock are now offered for sale. This 
is all that will be sold at par. The balance, 
25,000 shares, will be held in the Treasury, to 
be sold at a premium when the money is 
needed for future growth. No block of over 
500 shares sold to one individual. 


A Demand for Our Product 


There now exists, and probably will always 
exist, a demand for really fresh eggs and 
prime roasting and broiling chickens, far in 
excess of the supply. Of the five hundred 
millions of dollars worth of pou.try and eggs an- 
nually produced in the United States, one-fifth 
of this great volume is produced within easy 
shipping distance of our large Eastern cities 
To fill the gap between the volume raised and 
the volume used large quantities are shipped 
in from distant States. A large proportion of 
the “near by” eggs do not reach the market 
while in a strictly fresh condition, and none of 
those from a distance do so. Much of the 
poultry sent to market is raised by farmers 
who know little about producing prime poultry 
meat. For these reasons the deliciously fresh 
egg, the juicy broiler and the plump, full-meated 


and tender roasting chicken command a pre- 
mium price. 

The Model Poultry Company, of which I am 
president, was organized to raise market poul- 
try and eggs of the premium quality. The 
Model Farm of 268 acres, located at East 
Aurora, N. Y., eighteen miles from the Buffalo 
City Hall, is owned and operated by the Com- 
pany as a business proposition for profit. _ 

tf at all informed regarding the poultry in- 
dustry, you are familiar with my name and 
work. As-a designer and inventor of the most 
successful incubating and brooding apparatus, 
I have necessarily been in the foremost rank 
of investigators in artificial poultry rearing. 
Thousands of breeders who are making. money 
with poultry owe their success to my investi- 

tions and teachings. The same successful 
| eons methods and that knowledge of ar- 
tificial poultry raising that have, enabled me to 
build up the largest business in the world in 
the manufacture of incubating and brooding 
apparatus is being employed in carrying to a 
highly profitable and successful issue the busi- 
ness of the Model Poultry Company. 

For several years I have been shaping up 
my other business affairs so that I could 
give a great part of my time to the rearing of 
poultry on a large scale, to the building up of 
a large market poultry business. With this 
end in view, the Model Poultry Farm was or- 
ganized, and a- farm site most desirable in 
every particular was purchased twelve miles 
from the Buffalo city line. Here, at East 
Aurora, the home of the Village Farms of the 
late C. J. Hamlin, I purchased 268 acres, and 
the Model Farm came into existence. By buy- 
ing three adjoining farms I was able to con- 
trol the water supply and secure just the lay 
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of land I wanted, a long, gentle slope, bisected 
by slight ravines, which afford perfect natural 

drainage, assuring continued sweet, dry soil. 
With the added advantage of a good growing 
climate, we have an id “Reo for a large 
and successful poultry farm. 

Although I did not get on to the farm -until 
late spring, by September the broilers and 
roasters going to market were already paying 
running expenses, and we went into winter 
quarters with 5,700 layers. We already have 
brooding and growing capacity for 50,000 birds 
at one time, and are now doubling it; and are 
also putting up laying houses to hold the 30,000 
layers we are now growing. We shall hatch 
and rear cover 200,000 chickens this season— 
the second year of our organization. 


A Profitable Investment 


Unlike the usual stock proposition, without 
any ground work in fact, the stock in the 
Model Poultry Company is being sold only at 
par, because every share of stock issued has 
been paid for, and is worth one hundred cents 
on the dollar. 

This is not a wildcat mining proposition 
with ninety-nine chances of failure to one of 
success; not a “get-rich-quick” scheme invit- 
ing you to put your money in an enterprise 
which exists only on paper and promising im- 
aginary profits; not a railway steal of millions. 
with the public holding the watered securities. 

The Model Poultry Company has substance. 
The Model Farm is a real farm, and the 
growth made in the ~ 2 year shows that the 
Company will make large profits, which its 
subscribers will get im dividends. 

This is an opportunity for the small inves- 
tor, because we are capitalized for a small 
amount, with but one kind of security, “Com- 
mon Stock,” with no preferred holdings. The 
investor can visit the farm and see and judge 
for himself what we are doing. 

It is your opportunity to secure a safe, sound 
and highly profitable investment. Do not 
miss it. 

Write now for an illustrated prospectus 
showing views of the farm, poultry buildin 
poultry, ete. This will be mailed you postpaid. 


Cuas. A. CypHers, President. 


Model Poultry Company 
Charies A. Cyphers, President 
119 Honey St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me pros 
: tails of the Model 


: farm, poultry buildings, poultry, etc. 








‘Out of the 


Depths 


Any one hurt by 


COFFEE 


can be lifted out of the depths 
by leaving it off entirely and 
taking on well-made 


POSTUM 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Oo., Ltd., Battle Oreek, Mich., U. 8. A. 





y, 








us giving full de- : 
: ultry Company’s : 
: plans and showing views of the company : 





COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWERS | 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coidwell Horse and Hand Lawn : Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the 
ono for the last seven years. 


This speaks for itself. 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO.. 
7 Coldwell Street. Newsvuncs, N. Y. 


2 ROR eH eR ET 


AE TE MITTEN LS, 
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This is a picture of one of the new houses 
designed for wise (not wealthy) people at 
Haworth, N. J., near the Haworth Club Golf 
Course and 40 minutes from uptown New York 
on the.West Shore Railroad. This house is 
unique in being fire-proof, weather-proof, ver- 
min-proof,-warm in winter, cool in summer. 
New Houses at Haworth (like the place itself) 
have one particular distinguishing quality. 





PERFECTION IN HOME BUILDING 


~ A HAWORTH CONCRETE BUNGALOW. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, s. E. Cor. Beekman St., at Park Row, New York 


This house is 
unique in being 
| FIRE-PR O OF. 
| WEA THE R- 
‘PROOF, VER- 
MIN-PROOF 
WARM IN 
WINTER, 
COOL IN 
SUMMER. 


They are different. Worth investigating,. if 
only out of curiosity—how a man.with a good 
character, plus an income of $2,500 or: upward, 
can buy a new, ready-made home, or have one 
built for him to suit, all on terms more fair 
and generous than are commonly offered. If 
interested a little bit, write for more informa- 
tion to 











MEETING 
sen STATES RUBBER peg egg 


New Brunswick, N. 





rin- 
ew 


osed, but the New 
i ration Law allows voting only by Stockholders 
m of record for at least twenty a before 
the mocting. By order of the Board of Dire 
SAMUEL NORRIS, aw 


— CoNGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauiprped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
‘Catlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
te Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigérator,- perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. ; 


Ordere by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
a and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
138 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend: No, 48. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 48) of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on on preferred capital 
stock of the American on y will be paid 
oy 15th, 1907, to stockholders of . May ist. 

y 





order of the Directors. 


EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





THE ATCHISON TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 

A semi-annual instalment of two - cent. in respect 
of interest on the ED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds 
of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
will be paid at its office, No.6 Nassau a New York 
City, New York, on May ist, 1907, u resentation and 
surrender of the respective coupons UM ERED 21, and 
to the holders of Registered arees, The transfer ‘books 
for the Registered Bonds will be , a at three o’clock 
P. M., on o~, 23d, 1907, and will be reopened at ten 

o’clock A. | 1 1 

Dividend heme ll be MAILED to holders of is office. 

tered Bonds who file suitable orders therefor y 4 this 

GARDINER, Assistant 


H. 
New York, April 16th, 1907. — 





THE Board of Directors of LORD & TAYLOR have 
this day declared a Quarterly Dividend of two per cent. 
(2%) on the Common Stock of this corporation, payable 
May ist, 1907. 

The transfer books will be closed from April 26th, 
to May ist, both incltsive. 

B. H. TITUS, Treasurer. 


New York, April 20th, 1907 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 
New York, April 18th, 1907. 
147TH DIVIDEND. 
A Sesst-cnneat Dividend of Two Dollars per share has 


yable May 15th, 1907. 
will. close April 80th, at 8 P. M., and 


EDWARD T. PLATT, Treasurer. 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 


Or meni ee. 


NED BY SY STATE COMMISSIONE ER 


eent. Debentures and First 
‘= years’ business without loss 


s upon Real Estate ; suerty Gene sold “Turlag over 
or delay to investors. 


information 








Chicago Union Traction Co, 


CALL FOR DEPOSIT OF STOCK 

The benefits of the new ordinance relating to 
the system of street railways in the north, west, 
and south divisions of the city of Chicago, now 
maintained and operated by the receivers of Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company, passed by the City 
Council of the city of Chicago on February 11, 
1907, are only available through a deposit of stock, 
both preferred and common, of the Chicago Union 
Traction Company as in said ordinance required 
and to the amount therein specified. A plan of 
reorganization is to be formulated, as provided by 
said ordinance, and prompt action on the part of 
the preferred ‘and common stockholders of said 
company is essential to secure proper representa- 
tion and consideration in the preparation and 
adoption of such plan. 

The undersigned, at the request of the holders 
of a large proportion of both preferred and com- 
mon stock of Chicago Union Traction Company, 
have consented to act as a committee on behalf 
of those stockholders who desire to participate in 
such plan of reorganization and who shall make 
the deposit of stock hereinafter referred to. 

ON AND AFTER APRIL 22, 1907, certificates 
ol stock of Chicago Union Traction Company, pre- 
ferred and common, duly endorsed in blank for 
transfer, will be received by Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, No. 54 Wall Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York, as depositary under an 
agreement, copies of which will then be ready for 
delivery at the office of said Trust Company. Suit- 
able certificates will be issued by said depositary 
in exchange for stock certificates deposited, and 
application to list the certificates so to be issued 
by the depositary will be made to the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The time within which deposits will be received 
will expire on May 15, 1907. 

Dated April 16th, 1907. 

J. N. WALLACE, Chairman; 
JOHN W. CASTLES, 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 
H. B. HOLLINS, 


JAMES JOURDAN, 
ALFRED SKITT, 


Committee. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE Counsel. 
FRED. C. RANDALL, 
Secretary, 54 Wali St,, New York City. 


LIQUIDATION NOTICE 
THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York City, in the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment. 
GEORGE W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 1907. 














' Twelve Years*uninterrupted success—The 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 


has for years paid 


7% GUARANTEED INTEREST 


On its Bond Shares by check 
sissued semi-annually. 
Assets - - - $1,650,000.00 

Over Half Million-Dollars Paid Investors to Date 
This Company is engaged im the safest and most 
profitable business known, the L uirement of New 
York Real Estate. It handles alty in exactly the 
same manner as the Astor and ohae large estates and 
with an equal percentage of profit. Investments of 
from $10. to $10,000. accepted, Leap ny army in earnings 

from date of receipt. Call or w ite for booklet 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth pom New York 




















INSURANCE 


The artist who painted a lifelike portrait in less than 
one day and charged $10,000 for so doing rightfully 
claimed that part of the compensation belonged to him for 
knowing how to do his work so quickly. The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company is quite as expert in 
its knowledge of the life insurance business as the artist 
whose case has just been cited, but it has constantly 
worked toward the cheapening of the price of insurance 
offered without in any way jeopardizing the security. The 
company recently declared a cash dividend estimated at 
nearly $1,000,000, and this was over and above any and all 
obligations, expressed or implied, in the policies. Rich 
men are frequently heavy insurers. Poor men may 
well take a leaf out of the book of the captains of in- 
dustry, who, while they live, secure hostages to fortune 
that spring full grown into being, after the fashion of the 
mythical Minerva, when they die. Insurance cannot 
bring back the loved one who goes the way of all the 
earth, but it smoothes the hard ioouie that begins when 
the bread winner goes and belongs as a matter of right 
to the widow and the children. 


1907 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


National of Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 
Statement January 1, 1907 


seecccecccccccceccs $3,000,000 C0 
ateuies of 
966, 


1,228,441 74 








Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1907.... 


eeeereees 


B.R.S ° 
G. H. TRYON. Asst. Secretary. 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
‘CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS 1S LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


OBTAINABLE. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Bullding, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Htlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


lusures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policizs Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its:capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 
~ has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
jeet to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
seer in accordance with the charter. 


‘ident. 
ice-President. 
President. 
President. 


224,197,211 06 
127,760,071 08 


19,469,981 85 














PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


————— 
January ist, 1907 





ASSETS 138,062 1 
LIABILITIES ' ae 4 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,775 i9 


Cash surrender values stated in ev policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gea. Agents 








$62°° Round 


Trip 


CALIFORNIA 


From Chicago daily April 25 to May 
18 inclusive with liberal return limit. 
Correspondingly low rates from all 
points East. These tickets are goodon 


The Electric-Lighted 
Overland Limited 


leaving Chicago daily at 8:02 P.M. for . 





San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port- 
land, over the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
° NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


For first-class passengers exclusively. 
Another through daily train to the 
4 Pacific Coast is the China & Japan Fast 

Mail to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 

For book of trains and all necessary 
information, call on or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 














G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


A Cream of Tartar Powder 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 





55. YEARS 
=————— 
and are .receiving more fay- = 
orable comments to-day from an art- - 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own & VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 








A RARE TREAT, VERY BEST IMPORTED 


Teas and Coffees 


¥; > PRICE 


The Supplying of Institutions, Grangers, 
Clergymen and Large Consumers 
: a maps 
We will supply Jon with our 


Teas, Delici ‘ees, and Agony ices Pi “ihe. fo fo! 
lowing prices in any quantity. Mo sold at retail. 


Oolongs, English 19%ec., 27 %e. 
Breakfast, # Mixed, } ig Hise. a ib. 


Japan, Segpenens Im- 26% 33 
rial, un, Hyson, } aang ‘ae. 

& an, pine ® Best, 37%c. a Ib. 
Fancy Chop Teas, #7%c. a Ib. 
ROASTED COFFEES 
Rios, 1c. and 18c. a lb.; Maracai me, ond 
20c. a lb. Mochas and *Javas, 22c., ia ‘Soe. a lb. 
SPICES 
Pepper, Mustard, Ginger and Alispice, 19¢. a Ib. ~ 
White Pepper and Red Praees Cinnamon and Cloves, 


These are NET jong Bie for aeae,, ¢ Coffees and Spices, 
ground or whole, - —... 

The goods are trom hang to ey a 
the same hd 37%" con 
our a and 
sold f We 
a ge our ante and 20 cent as good as what 
are sold by other houses at 80 and 88 cents a Ib. 


Consumers Importing Tea Company 
A-66 Ghurch Street, New York, P. 0. Box 290 














MENNENS 
uur TOILET POWDER 


Unsettled Weather 


f Spring onths, with its raw chill winds, 
far on delicate’ Bre Ee, unless ee nected og | 


kept soft and clear by 


MENNEN’S fica’ POWDER 
A 9 P healing a 


d soothing toflet 
containi f the risk chemicals foun’ in cheep 
settes tier imitating ennen J 
eof using Mennen’s every day of 4 














